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CHAITEE I. 

PEEEATOKX. 

This Note is arranged so as to follow ia sequence and order of divi- 
sion th.e similar narratives prepared for the periods of Lord Ripon’s 
and Lord LufEerin’s administration. Each chapter deals with a sepa- 
rate subject and briefly explains in each case the action taken by Gov- 
ernment previous to Lord Lansdowne’s arrival in December 1888, and 
then describes more fully the measures adopted or initiated during 
Lord Lansdowne’s term of administration. 

2. The following are the Honourable Members who have been in officer* inehars*. 
charge of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture during Lord 
Lansdowne’s tenure of office : — 

SirP. P. Hutchins, K.O.S.I., to 29th November 1893. 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, K.G.S.I., from 30th November 1893. 

3. The following have been Secretaries in the Department secretarie*. 

Sir Edward 0. Buck, Ki., O.S.I. 

Mr. W. 0. Benett ^_officiated from 11th March to 1st October 

1890) . 

Mr. J. W. P. Muir-Maokenzie (officiated from 18th October 
1889 to 13th November 1889, 20th March 1890 to 31st March 
1890, 22nd October 1891 to 26th November 1891 and 7th 
August 1892 to 31st December 1892). 

4. The following have been Under-Secretaries : — under-seeretariee. 

Mr. H. ‘W. C. CarndufE, Officiated to 24th December 1888. 

Mr. 'W. R. Lawrence, C.I.E., 13th April 1888 to 6th April 
1889. 

Mr. J. "W. P. Muir-Maokenzie, from 6th April 1889 to 2nd 
April 1893. 

Mr. P. 0. Lyon (officiated from 25th April 1891 to 21st July 

1891) . 

Mr. E. D. Maclagan, from 3rd April 1893 (officiated from 5th 
August 1892 to 2nd January 1893). 
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lU origin and 
ohjeoU^ 


Its worhand 
deoelofmeni. 


IFur^her 
responsihihdies 
of the De^iurtment* 


CHAPTBE n. 

THE OBGAHIZATION OE THE AGEICULTUEAL HEPAETMBNT 

6 . The oi^anizatioiL of the Department is folly described in the notes 
on the administrations of Lord Eipon and Lord Ihifferin. Briefly, an 
Imperial Department was created in 1881 in porsoance of the recom- 
mendations of the Bamine Commissioners, which, on the one hand, was 
to oi^anize and direct Departments of Agrionltnre in the Provinces, 
and on the other hand, to control the administration of land revenue. 
Through the Provincial Dep^ments the elaborate recommendations 
of the Pamine Commissioners were to he carried out. The Imperial 
Department was thus at one and the same time constituted an organiz- 
ing and directing Department, and a Secretariat. 

6. The main functions of the new ofOLce were in the Secretary of 
State’s Despatch of June 1881 described as agricultural enquiry, agri- 
cultural improvement, and fam i n e relief ; to which duties must he added 
the administration of the land revenue system. The ofdcial placed in 
charge of the new Department in 1881 was Sir E. Buck, the present 
Secretary, who for five years had, in the North-Western Provinces, 
directed the only Agricultural Department previously existicg in India. 
It had there been discovered that the only sound foundation for a scheme 
of agricultural enquiry and for land revenue administration was the 
development of the indigenous system of maintaining maps artd records 
in each vUlage. The same principle had to he extended to all India. 
This has entailed the education and control through the Provincial 
authoritiesof some hundreds of thousands of village accountants, and 
the progress made in this direction is described in the chapters on 
assessment and on survey. The work received a strong impetus under 
Lord Lansdowne’s administration in the extension of the system to 
Madras, Assam, some parts of Bombay, and the Native State of 
G-walior. In other Provinces it had already been established when Lord 
Lansdowne arrived and it is now approaching completion. 

7. But the attention of Lord Lansdowne’s Government stfll 
to be directed to the fulfilment of the other responsibilities placed upon 
the Department by the Secretary of State in Ms Despatch of Jtme 1881. 
These were — 

Firstly.— ThB perfecting of the system of famine relief which had 
been inaugurated under Lord Bipon or Lord Duffierin. 

Secondly. The utilization of facts and figures derived from 
the village land records and from other sources in such a 
way as (to use the Secretary of State’s words) “to render 
available the statistics of vital, agricultural, and economic 
facts for every part of India, in order that Government 
and its oflS.oers may always be in possession of an adequate 
knowledge of the actual condition of the country, its 
population, and ite resources.” 

Thirdly . — The institution of measures leading to agricultural im- 
provement— a subject wMch had purposely been deferred 
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byliOrdEipon and Lord DufEerin until the Tillage oiganiz- 
ation throughout the country had been completed. 

Fourthly . — The extension of reforms in land revenue administra- 
tion through the agency of village establishments. 

8. Under the first of these heads, mz., the perfecting of the system ». Famine Seiief 
of famine relief, a Eesolution No. 35 E., dated 24th August 1893, ■was 
recently published in -which the various and important instructions 
issued from time to time by Lord Lansdo-vme’s Government were 
summarised and which practically require the recasting of all the 
Provincial Pamine Codes drawn up under Lord Bipon’s administration. 

A more detailed account of the reforms and improvements introduced 
will be found in the Chapter on Pamine Relief. 

' 9. Under the second head, the u-tilization of facts and figures m. Fconomio 

now rapidly accumula-ting, great strides have been made under Lord * 
Lansdowae’s Government. In every administrative circle of about 
200 square miles throughout the greater part of India ledger books 
have been established, from which every official in the country can 
quickly ascertain the progress or decline of the agricultural tract con- 
cerned, as well as the condition of the people who reside therein ; a com- 
plete and detailed compilation of all facts and statistics connected with 
the economic products of the country has, in the last year of Lord Lans- 
downe’s Viceroyalty, been published in a valuable work of 8 volumes ; 
two series of official bulletins connected with agricultural and eco- 
nomic products have within the last two years been founded, in which 
all important facts and statistics derived from the investigations of 
the current year are month by month published ; the statistical tables 
required by the Secretary of State have been improved; while 
measures have been taken to publish m useful form the information 
supplied by the Departments of Porests, Survey, Inland trade. Geology, 

Meteorology, Veterinary science. Botany, Agricultural chemistry, 
and Pield entomology, aU of which are under the administrative 
control of the Revenue Department. The subject is more fully dealt 
■with in the Chapter on Statistics. 

10. It has, however, been foimd that the office of the Department ^eed/or a 
is far too weak to deal comprehensively with the statistical information 
now pouring in upon it. The necessity of a properly organized Statis- 
tical Bureau has been strongly urged by the Revenue Department and 
adnaitted by the Department of Pinanoe. It has been confirmed by 
the statistical requisitions made by the Secretary of State for compila- 
tions, who has indeed in a despatch now before Lord Lansdowne 
siggested that a special officer should be placed on duty for several 
months decennially in order to deal in a comprehensive manner with 
deceimial statements ; but this would be a very imperfect and unsatis- 
factory measure. The despatch demands the immediate appointment 
of such an officer for 8 or 10 months. In 1891 the Department of 
Revenue and Agriculture represented the necessity of strengthening 
the staff, if the responsibilities placed upon it by the Secretary of 
State in 1881 were to be fulfilled. No material steps were taken in 
this direction. In the autumn of 1893 a strong despatch was sent 
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f«t. J^riculiural 
improvefnent. 


Dr, VoeleJcetU 
mission. 


home, that for two years at least a third officer should he 

employed, hut iu a despatch just received from the Secretary of State it 
has heeu decided that for finaucial reasons this requisition cannot he 
accepted. It appears therefore to he more than ever imperative to 
resume the proposal for a Statistical Bureau, which can he effected at 
1^ cost for the ensuing year than can prohahly he entailed hy the 
appointment of a special officer. The question rests here, as the sub- 
ject cannot he considered until the Secretary of State’s despatch on the 
general proposal has heen oflBcially dealt with. 

11. Under the third head an important commencement has heen 
during Lord Lansdowne*s Viceroyalty. The policy uiged since 

1881 has heen to defer any attempt to introduce broadcast into the 
country supposed or presumed agricultural improvements, at any rate 
until the education of the people has advanced to a much higher level. 
Hitherto education has taken an exclusively literary direction. No 
practical instruction has heen given in the rural schools, and those of the 
cultivators’ children who have heen taught have either left their fields 
for professions or clerkships, or are quite unfitted to interest thenaselves 
in agricultural improvement. The Secretary of State has now heen told 
in Lord Lansdowne’s despatches that while the Educational Department 
would he urged to give rural education a more practical turn, the 
Agricultural Departments would he required to collect agricultural 
information and to set on foot such experiments and enquiries through 
Government farms and the agency of agricultural experts as might 
lead to the determination of what could he recommended as improve- 
ments when some years hence the agricultural population would he 
better fitted to receive them. Until then no attempts involving 
material expenditure would he made to force alleged improvements on 
the people. The Secretary of State has agreed to this policy. 

12. Before agreeiag however he had determined to send out 
Dr. Voelcker, Secretary of the Eoyal Agricultural Society, to report 
how far the views of the Government of India were sound. Dr. 


««« Land Reomue 
Meform, 


Voelcker was in the country from December 1889 to January 1891, and 
in the autumn of 1893 sent out an interesting and able report in which 
he fully confirmed the policy supported hy Lord Lansdowne. In the 
meantime the Secretary of State had on Dr. Voeleker’s advice sent out 
two Agricultural Chemists, one of whom is required to tour through 
the provinces and consult with the officers of the Agricultural Depart- 
ments as to what the scheme of experiments in each province should 
he. The other is in charge of a laboratory for the analysis of the 
agricultural soils and waters. In October 1893 a conference was 
summoned under Lord Lansdowne’s directions of Directors of Agricul- 
tural Departments in all provinces, for the purpose of deciding the 
nature of the instructions which should he issued on the numerous 
recommendations contained in Dr. Voelcker’s report, and a series of 
resolutions wiU shortly he submitted to His Excellency the Viceroy, 
which win embody the views and advice of the agricultural officers and 
win be circulated to Local Governments for consideration and action. 

13. Under the fourth head, which deals with reforms in laud 
revenue establishments, a fuB account of the measures taken and the 
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progress made during the five years under review will be found in the 
Chapters on land assessment and on survey. 

The piiaeipal Despatches and Resolutions bearing’ on the subject of this 
chapter are : — 

{ Despatch No- 3, dated 5th Februarv 1889, to Secietary of State. 
Resolution No. 315 — 55C. I, dated 25th May 1890, with enclosures. 
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CHAPTER III.— FAMINE RELIEF. 


CHAPTER in. 


The Famine 

Commtssion of 
1878-80. 


Brafi Codes issued 


Feceni scotraHes 


FAMINE RELIEF. 

14. The great famine which desolated India in 1876 — 78 led to the 
appointment in 187 8j under the orders of Parliament, of a Commission 
to investigate the causes of famine and to suggest measures of protection. 

1 5. T he Commission submitted their report in 1880. In pursuance 
of their recommendation a draft Code for the guidance of all officials 
in matters of famine administration was issued by each Local Grovem- 
ment on a plan laid down by the Imperial Gfovemment, and these Codes 
were in force when Lord Lansdowne assumed the office of Viceroy. 

16. Prom the time of the great famine no important failure of crops 
had occurred, and no further experience had been gained in the manage- 
ment and relief of famine stricken tracts. But in 1888, the year in 
which Lord Lansdowne arrived, there was a serious deficiency in the mon- 
soon rains in Gan jam, the northernmost district of the Madras Presi- 
dency, and in the adjoining districts and Native States of Orissa. Again, in 
1889, local distr^ was caused by fl.oods in Bengal and by failure of rain 
in the hill districts of the North-'Western Provinces. In 1891 insuffi- 
cient rainfall in Madras, in Southern Bombay, and in the Native 
States of Mysore, Hyderabad, and Bajputana led to a general scarcity 
which prevailed for the greater part of a year and a half over much 
of the affected area. Distress was really serious and widespread. In 
Ajmere it was almost alarming. The central or ‘ rainless ’ belt of 
Burma suffered at the same time, and in lb92 distress extended to 
■Western Bengal. 

Ganjam andi Ortsa. 17. The treatment of the Ganjam famine of 1888-89 and the 
Orissa famine of 1889 was found, soon after Lord Lansdowne’s arrival, 
to have been met with insufficient energy by the local authorities. 
Subsequently Lord Connemara first deputed a member of the Board of 
Revenue to Ganjam, and then visited the district himself for the pur- 
pose of urging the local authorities to more energetic action. Sir John 
Edgar, Chief Secretary to the Bengal Government, was at the same time 
deputed to Orissa ; relief works were started ; large sums were advanced 
to the Native Chiefs; before the end of August 1889, 120,000 persons 
were admitted to famine works or were gratuitously relieved ; and by 
November 1880 distress had completely subsided. 

Seal city of 1S91-32. 18. The scarcity of 1891-92, though not to be compared either in 

extent or intensity with the famine of 1876-78, was sufficiently severe 

and widespread to cause much anxiety. 
Taking for each Province the average daily 
number of the month in which distress was 
most severe, the maximum number of 
persons on relief works and in receipt of 
gratuitous relief was 267,000.* 

19. Throughout the period the measures taken by the Local Govern- 
ments were, as a rule, prompt and careful. Loans for agricultural im- 
provements were freely given in Madras and Bombay, and were found 
of great value. In these two Presidencies the Governors, Lord Wenlock 
and Lord Harris, zealously and personally directed the measures in- 
stituted for relief. In Bengal the experience of Sir Charles Elliott had 


’•‘Madras • • • 

80,000 

17,000 

Bombay 

Bengal 

57,000 

A3m€re 

83,000 

Barma . . • 

25,000 

Mysore and Hyderabad . 

35,000 

Rajpatana . 

20,000 


2h7,000 


Measures of rel%ef 
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useful efl'ect In all Provinces tlie ofBlcials met the diflS.eulties mth 
promptness and energy. 

20. The Provincial Pamine Codes were put to a severe test, and on neUt,on aftu 
the whole worked well. But the experience gained led to the discovery 

of various and, in some cases, of important defects in them. Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government determined therefore to undertake, in con, 
sultation with Local Governments, a complete revision of the Famine 
Codes which had heen based on the instructions of 1883. 

2 1 . This has been done ; in the autumn of 1893 full and final in- insUuHioia 

issued 

structions on all important points were issued under Lord Lansdowne’s 
directions by the Bevenue Department, in accordance with which a 
revised Code is now bemg prepared in each Province for the approval 
of the Government of India. 

22. Perhaps the most important amendment required by the revised 
instructions is that the restriction of the wage-rate on relief works 
within the limits intended by the Famine Commissioners should be 
made obligatory in order to preclude the risk of extravagant expendi- 
ture being caused by the undue attraction of excessive numbers to 
relief works. Absence of strictness in this direction had, it was found, 
led in more than one Province to the upkeep of relief works when they 
were no longer wanted. Another amendment of importance consists in 
the prescription of a famine wage calculated in grain instead of in cash. 

Various other improvements have been introduced which are explained 
in detail in the Besolution to which reference has been made. 

23. In 1893 a measure of practical utility was taken in the comple- ff^ea/herai^ 

J- Farrnne Tefegrajihte 

tion of a Weather and Eamine Telegraphic Code. It had been found 
that during all periods of scarcity it became necessary to keep the Home 
Gorernment contmuously informed of the progress of events. Beports 
indeed were frequently called for either by the House of Commons or 
the Secretary of State. Often the telegrams which had to be sent were 
lengthy and expensive. Moreover, many details had to be withheld 
which with a fuller Telegraphic Code could easily have been com- 
municated. These difficulties will be met in future by the revised Code 
which was despatched to the Secretary of State shortly before Lord 
Lansdowne's departure. 

24. In November 1893 a review of aU the measnrea wbicb barl JSenew o/ measure! 

taken on the 

been taken since 1881 in pursuance of the recommendations of the recommendations of 

Famine Commission was submitted to the Secretary of State. This was Commission. 

done in compliance with a question asked in the House of Commons 

during the preceding session. The report deals with every subject 

taken up by the Famine Commissioners, and affords satisfactory proof 

that during Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroy alty the programme imposed on 

the Government of India by the Famine Commissioners was, so far as it 

had been sanctioned by the Secretary of State, carried out by the 

Department of Bevenue and Agriculture. 

The principal Despatches, Resolutions, etc., bearing on the subject of this chap, 
ter are : — 

^Circular No. 63—77, dated 19bh December 1889. 

1 „ „ 25 —1, dated 10th September 1891. 

J Resolution No. -35 — 33, dated 24!th August 189S. 

j Despatch No. 70, dated 30th August 1892, to Secretary of State. 

L Despatch No. 2, dated 3rd January 189Ji, to Secretary of State 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LAND REVENUE ASSESSMENT. 

25, In 1891 it liecame necessary for Lord Lansdowne's Government 
to report on the assessments of land revenue then being imposed upon 
the landholders of the Central Provinces, and a despatch was written 
with the object of providing the Secretary of State with such an expla- 
nation of the system of assessment in India as could, if occasion should 
require, be placed before the House of Parliament. As it contains a brief 
but clear exposition of the relation of the State to the land as accepted 
by Lord Lansdowne, and as it explains, though dealing primarily with 
the Central Provinces, the principles governing the assessment of 
land revenue in many other parts of India, this chapter may be suit- 
ably opened with the following extract from the despatch. 

4. In India the right of the State to a specified share of the produce of the 
land is established by loEg-eontinned custom and the historical precedents of many 
centuries. In asserting this right the State acts as the repiesentative of the whole 
tax-paying community of the Empire, whose interests it is its bounden duty to 
guard and to protect from encroachment. In Provinces in which there exist 
between the State and the ryots classes of middlemen holding interests in the land, 
upon whom under British Rule the title of landlords has usually been, whether 
rightly or wrongly, conferred without discrimination, the produce is divided 
between the ryots, the landlords, and the State. It is a question, which it is too 
late to consider now, whether the great majority of middlemen in the Central 
Provinces were really entitled to the position of landlords which was accorded to 
them under British Settlement. An examination of the history of this Province 
leads to the conclusion that as a rule they were either little more tbau leadino* 
ryots, pnmz enter pcires^ with no real proprietary rights over their brethren ; or 
mere contractors for the collection and payment of the State revenue. Never- 
theless they have been in previous settlemeuts, and still are, dealt with as proprie- 
tary landlords. The principle on which throughout Northern India, including the 
Central Provinces, the share of the produce paid by the ryot iu the form of rent 
had until recent years been divided, was that two-thirds of the net receipts from 
an estate were paid into the State exchequer, and one-third left with the landlord. 
This in itself was a division more liberal to the landlord than that which prevailed 
under native rulers who not unfrequenfcly exacted as much as 80 per cent. But 
when not long after the mutiny the G-overnment of the North-West Provinces 
adopted a still more lenient rate of assessment, and restricted the State demand as a 
rule to one-half of the assets, the practice was followed in other Provinces in whi( 3 h 
landlords have been established, and in lieu of the two-thirds of the assets which 
were claimed at the last settlement a share of from 50 to 60 per cent, has now, in 
the Central Provinces, been adopted as the standard. This cannot be regarded as 
otherwise than a very material concession. 

"'5. We turn now to the still more important question of the share of the 

produce which the landlords themselves aie entitled, on behalf of themselves and 
the State, to demand from the ryots. In Provinces where tht^re are no interests 
intervening between the ryot and the State the enhancement of rent claimed at 
periodical revisions of settlement has, as Your Lordship is aware, been based 
primarily on the quality of the soil and natural advantages of each locality, and, 
secondly, upon general considerations, such as an increase of prices and improve- 
ment of communications. In other Provinces, where the landlord has been estab- 
lished, the general rule has been to leave the enhancement of the rent, subject to 
certain restrictions in the case of the ryots with rights of occupancy, entirely to the 
landlords ; but in the Central Provinces it was, when the present rent law of the 
Province was framed, determined that the rents of the ryot should be fixed by the 
assessing officers at the time of settlement for the whole period for which the 
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district might be reassessed. This provision of the law required the Settlement 
OflScers to be guided by the principles which have been adopted for the assessment 
of ryotwari Provinces. The holding of each ryot had to be separately examined^ 
and valued and assessed at a fair rent. The careful and laborious system under 
which this difiBcult task has been accomplished is explained in the Settlement Code 
and other papers appended to this despatch. It is unnecessary to enter into further 
details here. It is sufficient to state that the share of the produce which is now 
demanded from the ryot is far less than that geneially taken by either the State or the 
landlord in other parts of India. For instance, as pointed out in paragraph 9 of the 
appended memorandum by the Chief Commissioner, dated the 4th September 1891, 
the share is in the Rilaspur district something like 4 per cent., wheieas the share 
ordinarily taken by landlords in the Upper Provinces is in the case of tenants 
with rights of occupancy not less than 15 percent., and in the ease of other 
tenants often double or more than double that amount. The explanation is not 
difficult. The thirty years for which the settlements now terminating had been 
made were marked by an unprecedentedly rapid rise in prices, due mainly to 
improvement in communications by land and sea, A concomitant result was an 
enormous extension of the cultivated area. At the commencement of the period, 
the rich crops raised by the cultivators in a region in which the rain rarely or 
never fails, on soils of exceptional fertilitjj were often unsaleable on account of 
their distance from the market. It was reported when the project for the 
recently constructed line between Calcutta and Bombay, which passes through tbe 
heart of the Central Provinces, was submitted, that wheat and other grains were left 
rotting on the ground for want of purchasers. The consequence has been that, 
notwithstanding the vastly enhanced value of the produce on a rapidly expanding 
area of tillage, or it might be more correct to say on account of the rapid increase 
in both the quantity and value of produce, the officers of the State have been 
unable to assess upon the ryots anything like the rents which in more advanced 
parts of India would be considered to be moderate and fair. They dared not 
subject tbe agricultural classes to so sudden an euhincement of the demand. 
In other words, they have been compelled to relinquish a material portion of that 
share of the produce which would elsewhere have been taken as the legitimate 
portion for division between the landlords and the State. 

^‘6. It will be gathered from the observations in the t\^o preceding para- 
graphs that in the assessment of the Central Provinces the State has made a doable 
concession, firstly, in the reduction of the percentage of assessment on landlords 
from two-thirds to little more than one-half of their assets, and secondly, in the 
restriction, to a vei"y material extent, of the enhancement of the ryots^ rents — a 
restriction which also limits the assessment leviable on the landlords themselves, 

‘^7. Under the circumstances which have been described it was impossible 
that the enhancements, whether of rent or of revenue, should be otherwise than 
intrinsically large, although falling far short of the assessments which, on prin- 
ciple, could have been legitimately imposed. The agidculfcural wealth of both 
ryots and landlords has been during the last 30 years so enormously increased, that 
even with tbe most liberal concessions the share of the State, as representing the 
general community, could not fail to be material. This result has been mainly 
due, as we have indicated, to the length of the period for which the last settle- 
ments were made and to the rapid progress of communications during their 
currency. The introduction of a 30-years' term was an innovation on the older 
system of short settlements, due in great measure to the desire of Government to 
avoid the frequent recurrence of expensive and harassing proceedings, and was 
effected, perhaps unfortunately, at a time when the Provinces were just entering 
upon a career of unprecedented progress, which gave to the produce of a rapidly 
increasing area of cultivation an enhanced value entirely independent of the exer- 
tions and industry of the agricultural population. In other words, the landlords 
and ryots have both reaped the benefit of an enormous unearned increment, the 
greater part of which has still been left in their hands. It is in order to avoid a 
repetition of this contingency that the new settlements have been made for more 
limited terms, especially as we have every reason to believe that the stimulus given 
to cultivation by the new railway will tend to create a fresh era of rapid agri- 
culfcnral progress. 
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8. On the other hand, material advantages have been secured to the landlords. 
They have a guarantee for the future against most of the uncertainty which has 
characterized all previous assessments. They have been made aware that, whatever 
addition may be made to the revenue claimed by the State at both this and future 
settlements, an almost equal addition will be made to their own income, so far as 
it is derived from land id the occupation of cultivators, while in the case of the un- 
tilled area they will be permitted to enjoy the whole rental of so much as may be 
brought under cultivation during each current term of settlement. 

^^9. At the same time the measures which have heeu taken to establish 
accurate village field-maps and records-of-rights and to secure their maintenance up 
to date by the village oflScers and their supervisors, will not only obviate in future 
the harassment and disturbance hitherto involved by revisions of survey and re- 
classification of soils, thus removing the main obstacle to the formerly prevailing 
system of shorter settlements, but will also considerably assist the landlords in 
leasing lands, and in settling their accounts with the ryots. * jI: * * 

" 11. In view of the fact that it is publicly announced in vernacular papere 
that the subject of the land revenue assessments in the Central Provinces is likely 
to be discussed at a meeting of the National Congress at Nagpur at the close of the 
year, we take the opportunity to append to this despatch a communication received 
in 1890 from Mr. A. O, Hume, the late President of the Congress, which contains 
a very fair exposition of the right of the State to a recognized share of the produce 
of the land. 

Clearly/^ Mr. Hume writes — 

whafc wehave yet to work OTxt is some such system of settlement as shall secure to the people 
at large or in other words to the Government {which is, or ought to he, only the trustees for that 
people) the largest possible share of the unearned increment, and to the holders and cultivators of 
the land the largest possible share of the earned increment, whereas our permanent settlement has 
given to a class the whole of that unearned increment which should have been reserved for the 
nation at large, while our temporary settlements seize for the general public a very large portion 
of the earned iucrement which really is (and ought to be so accepted by law) the private property of 
the individuals by whose labour and capital it is evolved.’* 

It may be safely asserted that when tested by the principles which are put 
forward by Mr. Hume, and which are not otherwise than in accordance with the 
present policy of our land revenue administration, the assessments in the Central 
Provinces err, if at all, in the direction of leniency, and that both landlords and ryots 
have been allowed to retain a far larger share of the unearned increment than 
would, if these principles were rigorously applied, be their legitimate due. It is 
doubtful whether there has been any increment which could be justly designated as 
earned, but, if there has been any such, certainly no part of it has been absorbed in 
the State demand. 

** 1^. We have in the preceding paragraphs confined ourselves mainly to an 
explanation o£ the general principles upon which the right of the State to a recog- 
nised share of the produce is based. We do not think it necessary to review in 
detail the statements submitted by the Chief Commissioner, which are very clearly 
elucidated and explained in the letter by which they are accompanied. We only 
desire to point out that they fully confirm our opinion that the enhancements of 
rent and revenue, when compared with the enormous increase in the value of pro- 
duce, are reasonable and even moderate, and to represent that the balance left as 
proprietary profits, as shown in the tables appended to the Chief Commissioner's 
letter, is considerably larger than, the landlords had any reasonable claim to 
expect.*'^ 

26. The explanation given in the preceding paragraphs of the 
principles on which the assessment of progressing Provinces is based does 
not allude to the movement in an opposite direction which was set on 
foot in a Despatch from Sir Charles Wood thirty years ago. The 
determination was then expressed that in order to avoid the nncertainty 
a.-nd harassment caused to agriculturists by recurring assessments, the 
settlement throughout India should he gradually made permanent. It 
was acknowledged that in backward tracts the measure must be deferred. 
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But it was laid dowu that those tracts which were ripe for permanent 
settlement should he at once ascertained and that a commencement 
should he made in the North-West Provinces. A very full history of 
the action taken on these proposals is contained in the “ Note ” on Lord 
Bipon’s administration, which comprises an interesting minute by 
Lord Mayo on the difficulties of assessing the value of land. 

27.. It is sufficient in this Summary to state that the proposals were 
found impracticable, that no districts in the North-West Provinces 
could be declared ripe for permanent settlement, and that no material 
changes were made in consequence of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatches, 
which indeed remained unanswered until 1882 when the subject was 
brought under renewed consideration by Lord Bipon. In the meantime 
a radical reform had been introduced in the North-West Prov- 
inces which opened the way to the removal of the harassment and 
inquisitions of periodical assessments. Hitherto the settlement of land 
revenue had involved the visitation of each district by an army of 
measurers and valuers of land rightly designated as an invasion of 
mercenaries, who occupied the invaded country for sometimes as long a 
term as eight or ten years. The reform introduced was the mainten- 
ance of maps and records in each village by the village officer himself. 

Por this purpose as many as 40,000 village accountants had, in the 
one Province alone, to be taught elementary survey and the method of 
keeping the maps and land records up to date, while not less than 700 
or 800 peripatetic supervisors had to be instructed how to inspect and 
control them in their work. The reform was more or less completely 
carried out between the years 1876 and 1880, in which latter year the 
Pamine Commissioners recommended the extension of the system 
throughout India. The reorganisation in 1881 of the Department of 
Be venue and Agriculture already described in Chapter II of this 
note gave the opportunity of setting this policy on foot, and it was 
for this reason mainly that the present Secretary who had directed the 
reforms in the North-West Provinces, was appointed to organize the 
new Imperial Department. 

28. Thus it happened that when Lord Bipon renewed the question Its effect on the 
of a permanent settlement in all periodically assessed Provinces he found 
himself confronted with a very different position from that which existed 
when Sir Charles Wood’s instructions were received; for the harassment 
and expenditure, on which Sir Charles Wood had laid so much stress, 
entailed by periodical assessments, had been eliminated from the pro- 
gramme. Nevertheless it was incumbent on the Government of T-ndia, 
to deal finally with Sir Charles Wood’s Despatches which had been 
lying in the record room for 20 years without reply, and the possibility 
of a permanent settlement had to be once more brought under serious 
discussion. Sir Alfred Lyall and Sir Charles Aitchison, the Ideutenant- 
Govemors of the North-West Provinces and the Punjab, were in 
1883 summoned to join in a Conference at Simla. It was shown that 
a permanent settlement would deprive the state of a legitimate source 
of income which was derived in a form to which the people were by 
long historioal usage accustomed ; that the share of the produce always 
enjoyed by the State was a claim to which the landowner® offered no 
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resistance ; and that even if tlie State were to resign its own rights, 
the landowners would refuse to extend a similar concession to their 
tenants. It was ultimately agreed that the idea of a permanent 
settlement should be definitely abandoned. 

29. At the same time the discussions of 1883 were productive of 
valuable results. They proved that in the ‘ Eyotwari * provinces where 
there was no middleman between the State and the occupier of a holding 
a permanent system of settlement could he established. By this 
phrase was meant that the classification of soils and the assessment 
of rates already detennined could be accepted as a basis for all future 
a^essments without renewed investigation of the value of land and 
without alteration of the relative proportion of assessment-rates. Future 
enhancements of revenue were to be made only on three simple 
grounds : (1) the rise in prices or the value of produce, and this was 
the most important ; (2) the extension of cultivation ; (3) State outlay 
on agricultural improvement, chiefly canals and laige works of irri- 
gation. The ryotwari provinces are Madras and Bombay, Burma 
fl.T^d Aaga-m. Tn Madras and Bombay the initial classification and 
assessment were coming to a close, and in these Provinces the new policy 
was at once fully accepted and proclaimed. Lord Lansdowne’s Gov- 
ernment has had little more to do in these Provinces than to tuge 
economical reforms having for one object the speedy completion of the 

settlements and for another the organization of village establish- 
ments for anaitttaining the maps and land records. What has been done 
in the latter direction is explained in the chapter on surveys. In 
Bower Burma the initial settlement is making rapid progress and 
will, when completed, become the basis of a ‘ permanent system of 
settlement. ’ In Upper Burma the initial settlement is now commenc- 
ing and Lord Lansdowne has just submitted a complete programme 
of operations to the Secretary of State. In both the Upper and 
Lower Provinces measures have been taken under Lord Lansdowne’s 
Government for the organization of village agencies for the main- 
tenance of the map and record. 

30. In Assam where the old settlement is now expiring no attempt 
at the classification of land had ever been made, and the question has 
recently been under the consideration of Lord Lansdowne’s Government 
whether the time is yet ripe for effecting it. The decision has been 
against the measure. The assessment rates now imposed are very low, 
and it is found that an adequate enhancement can be easily made without 
entering upon enquiries which could only have been hastily instituted in 
the short time available before the new assessments are due. It has been 
determined, therefore, to make a summary ten years settlement at rates 
which though resulting in a considerable enhancement, are intrinsically 
light, and during the next decade to work out, through the agency of the 
T jflTuI Becord Department, a satisfactory classification of soils and lands 


which may serve at the end of the ten years as a permanent basis of 


all future settlements. 


nmth-weniirn 31. Turning now to the temporarily settled ‘ Zemindari ’ Provinces 

jprov*»eet and Oudh. -wHch there is usually a middleman between the occupying 

cultivator and the State a different policy has had to be followed. 
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These ProTinces are the North-West Provinces and Oudh, the 
Central Provinces, the Punjab, and some districts ia Bengal. The 
conditions differed in each, and each therefore had to be dealt with in 
a somewhat different manner. In the Sorth- IVest ^Provinces and 
Oudh it has been determined that otherwise than in exceptional cases 
no further classification of soils is needed, and that the share of the State 
shall be restricted to one half of the rentals obtained by the landlords, 
land in the cultivation of the landlords being assessed at the average 
rates paid by tenants. The action of the Imperial Government 
during Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty has chiefly aimed at restricting 
the tendency of the Local Government to revert to the elaborate 
system of classifying land and at securing as strict an adherence as 
possible to the policy of having the assessments on the maps and land 
records maintained by the village establishments. Some dif&culty has 
been experienced in enforcing the policy, but the present Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Charles Oiosthwaite, has come into thorough accord with 
Lord Lansdowne’s Government on the subject and has issued instruc- 
tions which will within a short time preclude the necessity of any 
further injunctions from the Government of India. The system of 
assessment will then become practically permanent and land revenue 
will rise automatically with the rise in rentals without the periodical 
inquisition entailed by regular settlements. 

32, What has been done in the Central Promucekhs&hQeiTXB^xedAj Centred Provinces. 
described in the opening paragraphs of this Chapter. The main differ- 
ence between that Province and the N.-W. -Provinces is that in 

the former the State, and in the latter the landlord, determines the 
tenants’ rents. At present the rates are far too low to be accepted as a 
permanent basis for future settlements, but the classification of soils has 
been thorough and -will not be repeated. 

33. The Punjab Province has presented greater difficulties. There vntyah 
the landowners are, as a rule, themselves the cultivators and are 
more in the position of the ryots of South India than of the tenant- 
ruling landlords of the Central and North-West Provinces But the 
rates paid by them to the State are intrinsically low, and have, in com- 

pa) ison with the rapid increase in the value of produce, due to the con- 
nection of hitherto remote districts by railways to the seaports and 
to regions of deficient food-supply, sunk far below the fraction to 
which the State by long established custom is entitled. The question 
how far the settlements now being made can under these circum 
stances be accepted as a permanent basis for future assessments 
has therefore been postponed, though it is one which demands early 
investigation. But an important step has been taken by Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government in arranging definitely with Sir Denis Pitz- 
Patrick the priuciples upon which the current assessments should be 
made, and these practically require that before the new rates can be 
accepted, on the principles adopted in Madras and Bombay, as a per- 
manent basis of future settlements, some adequate attempt shall be 
■mflilfi to ascertain approximately what the net assets of the land- 
owners reaUy are. Lord Lansdowne has agreed with the Lieutenant- 
Governors, past and present, that the Province is one in whichfor political 
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reasons the settlement should he kept uithin moderate limits, and 
when the more precise information required under Lord Lansdowne’s 
instructions has been obtained as to the value of the land it will be 
possible to bring the Punjab assessments upon a more permanent 
footing, and to do away with inquisitorial settlement proceedings. 

34. Of the temporarily-settled districts in Bengal little need be 
said, except that during Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty the important 
administrative divisions of Orissa and Chittagong have been brought 
under survey and settlement, and that as far as possible the general 
policy adopted in the North-West Provinces has been followed. The 
assessments will shortly be made, and when they are reported the 
qu^tion whether they can be accepted as a permanent basis for future 
settlements will be brought under consideration. 

36. It may be noted, briefly, in connection with the policy which 
Lord Lansdowne’s Government has so strongly supported of 
substituting indigenous village establishments with a continuously 
maintained record for foreign agency with a periodically revised record, 
that the economy etfected has been very large, amounting, in the 
Provinces where the system is adopted, to several per 

annum. This can be easily understood from the following figures- 
The old system involved an expenditure of from 8300 to 11600 a 
square mile, while the present system secures a complete map and 
record for R60 to 8100 a square mile, and as the areas for which maps 
and records have to be provided are expressed in thousands of miles, it 
is not difficult to conceive what a saving is effected. The estimates sub- 
mitted in 1887 showed an advantage of from 15 to 20 lakhs a year. 

36. Lord Lansdowne’s Government has been the first to bring about 
the introduction of the system in a Native State. This measure has, 
partly through Lord Lansdowne’s personal influence, been effected in 
Gwalior^ the hereditary State of the Scindias, which is equal in area 
to about one-half of the Central Provinces. In spite of a not unnatural 
objection to the employment of an European officer the Darbar was, at 
a personal interview with Lord Lansdowne’s Revenue Secretary, per- 
suaded to trust the sruvey operations to an officer of the Land Record 
Department in the North-West Provinces (Colonel Pitcher), who has 
succeeded in obtaining the complete confidence of the Darbar and the 
Maharaja and in surpassing in economical working all the Land Record 
Departments of British India. The maps and records are now being 
completed for less than R30 a square mile entirely by indigenous 
establishments. The Maharaja himself set a notable example in 
preparing, unaided and with his own hands, the map and record of a 
village which were presented by him to Lord Lansdowne. The secret 
of success in Gwalior has been that the new system is founded entirely 
on native customs and practices. The discarded system on which la ud 
has been for so many years surveyed and assessed in British India was 
the real innovation, and the reform effected has mainly consisted in a 
reversion to the indigenous system of maintaining maps and records by 
village establishments. 

37. To the Despatch which was quoted in the first part of this 
Chapter the Secretary of State replied in a ma n tier w hic h indicated 
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acquiescence in tlie principles and policy wMcli had been so clearly ex- 
pressed in it. The Government of India had accordingly no hesitation 
in issuing a Resolution to Local G-ovemments and Administrations in 
which they impressed upon them the duty of guarding the State 
revenue against loss by adopting either a system of progressive enhance- 
ments or shorter terms of settlement in those cases in which the 
wealth of the proprietors had grown so fast that the full share due to 
the State could not be taken from them suddenly without causing 
embarrassment. The Secretary of State, who controls Settlement 
Administration in Madras and Bombay, was asked to communicate 
these instructions to the two presidencies. The Secretary of State, not- 
withstanding his silent acquiescence in the previous despatch, has now 
demurred to the restriction o£ the term of settlement without further 
knowledge of the opinion of the Local Governments and of the people, 
and has hinted that if the land revenue has to be increased, the question 
should be considered whether funds should not be raised from the 
permanently settled provinces. The Secretary of State’s Despatch had 
not been dealt with when Lord Lansdowne left. 


The principal Despatches bearing on this chapter are : — 

Despatch No. 86, dated 28th October 1891, to Secretary o£ State. 



57, ,, 5th September 1893, ,, 

147, ,, 23id November „ from 


♦ 
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OHAPTEB, V. 

COLLECTIOIT OF LAND EhYENUF 

Veihodf of colUc 33^ fiTTing the amotuit of land revenue which can he justly 

ta.Vpm from a specified tract of country, it remains for the Government 
to see that it is collected in the manner least oppressive to the peoplg. 
The importance attached to the subject is illustrated by the fact that 
the chief officer in every district is designated Collector, and every 
Native official in subordinate control of every sub-division of a district 
has a vernacular title meaning the same thing {Tehsildar). 

The old method 39. The iudigenous system of collecting land revenue stfil prevailing 
in Native States was extremely elastic. In the days of Akbar the 
Mahomedan rule was that “ there shall be left for every man who 
cultivates his lands as much as he requires for his own support till 
the next crop be reaped, and that of his family, and for seed. This 
much sba.11 be left him ; what remains is land tax, and sha ll go 
to the public treasury.” It consists in taking a recognised fraction of 
the actual or its equivalent in cash of the crop raised. Native rulers 
have always imposed far higher rates of assessment than their British 
successors. Nevertheless, the revenues have been paid without material 
disturbance of the agricultural community. 

wani of hiaaticitr 40. The main defect of the system of collecting land revenue sub- 
stituted by the British G-ovemment for that prevailing under Native 
rule is the absence of elasticity. Instead of a cultivator or landowner 
beiug required, as formerly, to surrender to the State a proportionate 
share of his crops, he is now compelled to pay into the treasury at each 
harvest a fixed sum, without any regard to the outturn of his fields. 
This alteration has seriously affected the prosperity of all agricultural 
communities who raise produce under iasecure conditions. They have 
to pay as much when crops fail as when they succeed. The question 
of makiug ia these cases some return towards the old Native system 
was pressed upon Local Governments in connection with the T’amine 
Commissioners' report ; but, except in the Punjab, where tracts 
liable to inundation are subject to an elastic demand, no active reforms 
in the required direction have been adopted in any province. 

Tf% results 41. The substitution of the absolute rigidity introduced by the British 

Administration for the elasticity of Native rule has had two results : one 
disastrous to the proprietors of land, the other detrimental to the State 
Exchequer. Owners of estates required, as they have been, to pay up 
a demand which the sale of their produce was insufficient to meet 
have had to sell or mortgage their estates. The land of the commu- 
nity has passed, or is rapidly passing, out of their hands. Bankers and 
money-lenders are in many parts of the country tn.ki-ng their place. 
The process has been enormously facilitated by the power of transfer 
which the early British administrators conferred upon all, whether of 
high or of low degree, who held rights and interests in land. Under 
Native rule they had no such power. The two innovations combined 
that is, the substitution of rigidity for elasticity and the conferment of 
unrestricted right to transfer, are working the slow ruin of the landed 
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classes and rousiag a spirit of discontent in many parts of India, 
which, is fraught with grave political danger. 

2. During the last 50 years attempts have been made to arrest the of 

process by continually lowering the rate of the Government demand. 

This remedial action has only been, and can only be, a temporary 
reparation, at the same time it has involved a serious and continuously 
increasing loss to the State Exchequer. Lord Cromer, when Einancial 
Member, wrote a strong note on the subject of a too rigid demand, 
but he did not deal with the question of transfer. The Resolution of 
the 12th October 1882 on elasticity of coUection was founded 
on Lord Cromer’s N’ote, but the injunctions therein contained in 
respect to elasticity of collection could never have had much lasting 
effect without some simultaneous action in connection with transfer. 

43. The subject has now been dealt with in connection with the Action taken 
amendment of the Deccan Eyot Relief Act, and an account of the 
action which Lord Lansdowne has himself either taken or advised will 
be found in Chapter VII of this Summary. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ItELATIOKS OF LAi^BLOEDS AND TENANTS. 

44. Huriag the last 20 years there has been a growing tendency to 
establish the tenants of the country in a stronger position. Tlie 
Earoine Commissioners’ Report led perhaps to the aTrakening of public 
opinion on the subject, but independently of this it would have been 
taken up by the Administration. A lai^e j)roportion of the officials 
who have come to India since the Mutiny belong to a different school 
to those of the ante-Mutiny days. There were strong signs before 
Lord Ripon assumed the Yiceroyalty, that in the ISTorth-Westem 
Provinces, in Bengal and in Oudh, a powerful section of the officials 
were determined to make themselves heard in defence of the tenants, 
andthePamine Commissioners therefore merely applied the torch to the 
pile when they insisted that the subject should be brought under serious 
consideration. The opportunity soon came. Lord Ripon’s procliviti^ 
lay in the same direction. In almost every province the Tenancy Codes 
required revision. One after another they were taken up, and in every 
case the revision carried with it the conferment of greater security 
npon the tenants. The most important case of all and the one which 
demanded the strongest advocacy of the pro-tenant officials in conse- 
quence of the predominating strength of the landlords was that of 
Bengal. 

45. During Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty the subject has been 
brought up in connection with two provinces. In Madras, notwith- 
standing the strong recommendatior^ of the Eamine Commissioners, no 
action had been taken during the last 20 years to provide for the pro- 
tection of tenants in the permanently settled districts. The position 
there was very much like that which prevailed in old days in Bengal. 
The Madras Administration was urged by Lord Lansdowne’s Govern- 
ment to hasten the measures which it was known they were contem- 
plating for legislation in the matter, and at last during the final month 
of Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty the BiU came. It is framed on the 
lines of the Bengal Act, but falls short of it in many important 
particulars. Lord Lansdowne desired that the Madras Government 
should be told that the Bill must be closely examined with the view of 
strengthening the position of the tenant before it can receive the assent 
of the Governor-General in Council, and proposed that the officer re- 
presenting Madras on the Legislative Council at Calcutta should go 
through the Bill with a Bengal officer who had been closely associated 
with the construction of the Bengal Act. Here the matter rests. 

46. The second case is that of the Central Provinces. In that Pro- 
vince the new Tenancy Act was passed in 1883, but its provisions have 
been foxmd inadequate for securing that amount of protection for the 
tenant which was contemplated when the Act was passed. Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, one of the authors of the Bengal Tenancy Act, brought 
this to light when Chief Commissioner of the Province, and Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government has strongly urged the Local Administration 
to amend the law before fresh difficulties should arise in the way of its 
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revision. Tie subject is now under the consideration of tbe new Chief 
Commissioner of the Province. 

47. One general measure which has been persistently advocated by Records^ 

LordLansdowne’s Government for the protection of the tenant is the con- 
tinuous maintenance of the cadastral maps and records-of-rights. The 
necessity of the record-of-rights for the adequate protection of the tenants 
had been fully acknowledged before Lord Lansdowne’s arrival in all 
proviaces except Madras. But in Bengal the acknowledgment of it in Rehar, 
had not led to any positive movement, and successive Lieutenant-Grov- 
emors notwithstanding their approval of the measure had shrunk from 
taking action. Then Sir Charles Elliott assumed charge of Bengal. He 
had been the author of the Eamine Commissioners’ Beport in which the 
policy of protecting the teuant by means of a survey of his lands and 
of the record of his rights had been strongly urged. He offered to 
commence and carry through the measure which had so long hung fire, 
and Lord Lansdowne accepted his offer. In a letter written on the 
18th September 1891, the sanction of the Q-overnment of India was 
communicated in the following terms : — 


"The Gov’ernor-General in Council fully appreciates the necessity for most 
careful consideration before committing himself to the undertaking. But he is 
nevertheless convinced by the powerful arguments which are presented in tbe 6th 
paragraph of your letter, as well as by the opinions that have been recorded in 
previous correspondence by Sir Charles Elliott^s predecessors, that the measure is 
indispensable for the effective administration of the province and for the protection 
of the agricultural classes of Behar. His Excellency in Council is also impressed 
with the belief that no opportunity for setting the project on foot more suitable 
than the present is likely to be found. The task is one which from its magnitude 
and importance is not likely to be successfully undertaken by a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor whose term of office is nearing its close. Sir Charles Elliott has only recently 
acceded to the government of the province \ his special experience in other parts of 
India and his known mastery of the subject mark him out as exceptionally com- 
petent to direct the administration of an undertaking which involves the survey 
and record-of-rights in a large territory ; moreover, he has fully satisfied the Gov- 
ernment of India in his present letter that he clearly understands both the difficult- 
ies which have to be surmounted and the advantages which are to be gained in 
carrying out the measure. After full consideration the Government of India accept 
Sir Charles Elliott^s view that the results of the project will be worth the trouble 
and the risk which it will entail, and His Honour may, subject to the Secretary of 
Statens approval of the scheme, count on receiving their fullest support in his con- 
duct of tbe undertaking.**^ 

48. Tbe proceedings of tbe Government of India were confirmed bv 

n A Secretary of Sfaie. 

tbe Secretary of State in these words, quoted from His Lordsbip’s Be* 
spatcb of December 1891 : — 

" After a careful consideration of tbe whole subject, I cordially concur with 
your Government in accepting the decision of the Bengal Government that a survey 
should be made and a record-of-rights should be prepared in North Behar. When 
the work is once begun, it should be prosecuted with all the economy and expedition 
that may be possible without impairing the correctness of tbe result. I trust it 
may be found possible to train and employ in the undertaking a considerable num- 
ber of Behar villagers, so that the survey may leave behind it an indigenous agency 
capable of maintaining correct field maps and records hereafter. I am confident 
that your oflScers will do all in their power to make the survey operations as little 
irksome to the people as possible. But some little disturbance to the people is 
inseparable from such an undertaking ; and it is therefore desirable to carry it 
through as promptly as possible.-** 
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Maiaienaace year ly 49. "Wlien sanction was accorded to tlie proposal to oommeiioo the 
survey and record-of -rights -without delay, it -was contemplated that the 
measure would be followed by a scheme for mamtaining the maps and 
records up to date. Sir Charles Elliott had himself intimated that this 
was his intention in the letter in which he asked leave to com m ence 
the survey, though he expressed the belief that in Behar, where the 
patwari organization had fallen into disuse, it ncught be desirable to 
^tablish a separate agency, the nature of which he briefly described, 
and promised that when he had consulted his revenue ofS.cials he would 
submit a further report on the subject. Lord Lansdowne agreed to 
fRifi proposal, and the Secretary of State in communicating his sanction 
to the iTn' tifl.1 survey, took the opportunity of expressing his satisfaction 
that the necessity of maintaming the record-of-rights year by year had 
not been overlooked. 

Tropoeais regarding 60. "When Su? Charles Elliott left India on furlough in April 1892^ 
the Government of India were still awaiting the promised report. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell, who succeeded to the Lieutenant- Governor- 
ship of Bengal, submitted a provisional scheme which closely agreed 
with that which had been roughly sketched by Sic Charles Elliott 
and proposed to hold a Conference in Mozufferpur, the planters’ 
capital of Behar, for the purpose of more fully considering the 
scheme. Lord Lansdowne expressed his gratifleation that the views 
of the two Lieutenant-Governors on this matter were in such close 
agreement, and desiced that the Secretary in the Imperial Depart- 
ment of Bevenue should be allowed to attend the Conference. The 
Conference was held in August 1893. In September, Sir Antony 
MacDonnell submitted the Bill and rules, which he considered necessary 
for carrying out the proposals of the Conference, and suggested the 
imposition of a cess not exceeding 3 pies in every rupee of rental, from 
the proceeds of which the new establishment should be paid. "When 
the Bin and rules were received by the Government of India', it was 
represented to Lord Lansdowne that there would be considerable 
dif&culty in criticising the proposals -without the ad-vice of experts ; that 
the continuous maintenance of maps and records in other Provinces 
was a new policy ; that the systems developed in each province were 
found to differ in some important points ; that the opportunity 
might usefully be taken to bring the varying practices in other Pro- 
-vinees than Bengal, as far as possible, into conformity, and that when 
the general principles on which the record should be maintained in 
outside Pro-vinces had been settled, the question how far they could be 
adapted to Bengal should be taken up. Lord Lansdowne agreed in 
these views and desired that a Conference should be held in Cal- 
cutta during the -winter season. This he considered the more necessary, 
as it was understood that Sir Charles Elliott had since 1892 somewhat 
changed his -views which were not now in accord -with the scheme 
submitted by Sir Antony MacDonnell who, as Member in the 
Revenue Department, would be mainly responsible for the fi-nal 
decisions of the Government of India. The position was one therefore 
in which the conclusions of a conference of experts would save the 
Government of India from some embarrassment- The Conference 
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woTild also carry with it the advantage of providing the best available 
criticism on the Bill, and the rules would afford an opportunity of 
mitigating the opposition of the Behar landlords by associating their 
representatives in the deliberations of the Conference. 

61. In the meanwhile there had been growing up a strong agitation Opr)osttion to 
against the survey and the record-of -rights, as well as against the cesses ^ 
from which the cost of these measures had to be defrayed. Meetings 
were held in Calcutta and in Behar of landlords, of planters, and of 
ryots respectively. The co-operation of the Congress was enlisted ; 
certain Members of Parliament were induced to ask questions ia the 
House of Commons ; finally the agitation culminated in strong memo- 
rials from the Landlords’ Associations in Behar. These were dealt with 
ia two comprehensive and able Minutes by Sir Antony MacDonnell^ 
who, as one of the principal authors of the B.ent Act, was exceptionally 
conversant with the reasons which led to those provisions in the Act 
which contemplated the fra mi ng of the map and record-of-rights in 
those districts of Bengal in which it may be required. He gave con- 
vincing proof that the main object of those provisions was the pro- 
tection of the tenant against the landlord. He produced clear evidence 
that the tenant in Behar stood in exceptional need of such protection. 

He satisfied the Government of India that the landlords themselves 
would ultimately derive benefit from the maintenance of a record of 
their rights, that the work of Civil and Bevenue Courts would be facili. 
tated, and general administration would be materially improved by the 
measure ; that there was no real agitation on the part of the tenants 
against the project, of the merits or demerits of which, though it was 
designed for their protection, they were practically ignorant. He con- 
sidered that the opposition of the landlords whom he had met at the 
Mozufferpur Conference was materially mitigated by the assurances 
he had given them, that the patwaris whom they had come to look 
upon as their private servants would not be utilized either for purposes 
of survey or mamtaming the map or record, notwithstanding that the 
AvistiTig law gives to the Government the power of enforcing their 
employment. He strongly urged that the records-of-rights would 
be useless unless they were continuously maintained. Sir Antony 
MacBonnell’s Minutes were accepted by the Government of India 
as a complete answer to the memorials which had been submitted. 

They were forwarded with this opinion to the Secretary of State, who has 
in a Despatch, dated 14th December 1893, concurred in the decision of 
Lord Lansdowne’s Government, so far as regards the prosecution of the 
initial survey and record. The Minutes were placed on the table of the 
House of Commons. 

52. As regards the maintenance of the map and record, the Confer, oonfertnee of 
ence which met in the first week of January 1894 at Calcutta have 
supported the general principles of the policy embodied in Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s Bill and rules The experts from other provinces pro- 
tested strongly against adopting the device of a periodical revision of 
the map and record, and insisted that the protection of the tenant 
could not be secured unless the records were kept up to date. At 
the time when this summary was written, the Conference had just 
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completed their proceediags, ia Tvhich they confirmed the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill and rules as submitted by Sir Antony MacDonnell. 

Short ofthaeort to 53 Que Other issue which, in connection with the ioitial survey and 

he borne Govern- 

record-of -rights, as distinct from the maintenance of the record, remained 
unsettled at the time of Lord Lansdowne’s departure was that of the 
share which the Government of India should accept in the cost of the 
proceedings. It had been decided, when the scheme was first submitted 
to the Secretary of State, that the Government should pay for so much 
of the expense as could be fairly debited to the construction of topogra- 
phical maps which must sooner or later have been made at the cost of the 
State for purposes of general administration and for the convenience of 
the public. This it was imderstood would amount to one-eighth of the 
whole. The remaimng seven-eighths were in accordance with previous 
instructions from the Secretary of State equally divided between the 
landlord and the tenant. The Secretary of State has more recently 
intimated his willingness that the State should bear a larger share ; but 
both the Local Government and the Government of India have decided 
that there is no sufficient ground for a further contribution by the Gov- 
ernment, and in the last week of Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty a 
Despatch was addressed to the Secretary of State informing him of this 
decision. 

StrCiarietEUioifs 54. In the Same Despatch the proceedings of the Conference were 
recommendations. to Lord Kimberley with a Minute on their proposals by 

Sir Charles Elliott. In deference to the views of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Government of India intimated their willingness to allow the 
scheme to be introduced gradually. Sir Charles Elliott recommended 
that the measures taken should be restricted to the appointment of 
sub-registrars, one in each sub-division of a district, to whom the 
holders of rights and interests in land, including occupancy tenants, 
should be required, under the penalty of a fine, to report mutations. 
The salaries of these officials could be probably met by fees. He depre- 
cated the imposition of a cess and the establishment of peripatetic 
officials, which measures would, he urged, be unpopular and difficult 
to work on account of the novelty of the system, which the people did 
not understand and his officials were not trained to carry out. 

Future expension 66 . Lord Lausdowue agreed to this on condition that the Bill was 

ofteso erne. introduced in its present form, so as to admit of the scheme being 
expanded hereafter if Sir Charles Elliott’s half measure proved 
inadequate. In other words it should be left open to future administra- 
tions both to add the peripatetic to the sedentary staff if the latter were 
found ineffective for securing the objects in view and to impose a 
cess sufficient to defray the salaries of the iaspecting officials. 

A collection of the Despatches and other papers connected with the survey 
and the maintenance of land records and maps in Behar has been separately 
prepared. 


♦ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

STATE AID TO THE AGEICTTLTTTEAL CLASSBS- 

66 The Eamme Oonmiissioners in. 1880 recommended that the Development 

0J oGCttjvo 

Acts providing for cash loans to the agricnltnral classes should he so-^y^ce** 
widened and framed as to facilitate the grant of loans for works of 
improvement or the purchase of seed and of cattle in. times of agricul- 
tural distress* This measure was taken under Lord Ripon’s adminis- 
tration, and Lord Lansdowne’s Government have taken every opportu- 
nity to promote the operation of the new Acts hy urging Local Gov- 
ernments to make use of them. Lord Lansdowne has been strongly sup" 
ported in this policy by Lord Harris in Bombay and by Lord "Wenlock 
in Madras. The following table showing the amounts advanced in 
during the last 10 years indicates the gradual progress which is 
being made in this direction : — 
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67. Considerable development was given to the system in the Mad- Madra*, 
ras Presidency by the issue in 1883 of a series of special ‘ well rules, under 
which the cultivator was assisted to find a site for his well and then 
provided with money for its construction at 3 (afterwards raised to 4) 
per cent, instead of the 6^ per cent, usually charged for State loans. 

The rules were at first introduced tentatively in a few districts, but the 
proof given of their usefulness by the recent famine induced the Got- 
ernment of India in 1891 to permit their adoption in any district in 
the Presidency. 

58. The question has arisen whether some final arrangement could 
not be made for creating a special fund devoted to Agricultural loans. 

It has been sometimes found that the grants made in the annual budgets 
for this purpose are insuflBcient, and that Local Governments have 
been obliged to refuse the loans which were demanded. This is the 
only question which Lord Lansdowne has left for further consideration 
in connection with the operations of the Loans Acts. 

69. The policy of promoting agricultural banks was for the t impi Jaricuiurai SanU. 
being disposed of under Lord Hufferin’s administration by a decision 
that the administration of agricultural banks by State agency was 
impracticable ; but the question has .arisen in a new form in the Madras 
Presidency, where a Commission has recently been appointed for the 
purpose of reporting on a scheme for subsidizing agricultural banks 
maintained under private management. 
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60. A further method of relieving the agricultriral classes consists 
in the management hy the State itself of the lands of the indebted pro- 
prietors or by the provision of special laws by which they obtain 
special protection from their creditors. Li 1892 Lord Lansdowne 
gave his special sanction to an important Act, under which the Bengal 
Government is empowered to take under management the estates of 
proprietors who admit themselves to be incompetent to administer 
them. This provision had already existed in the laws of the Upper 
Provinces, and its extension under Lord Lansdowne to Bengal led to 
a recent application from the Madras Government for the introduction 
of some such law in that Presidency. The Madras case remains 
unsettled. 

61. The most important question, however, which has been brought 
under consideration under Lord Lansdowne’ s Viceroyalty is the 
amendment of the Deccan Agriculturists’ Belief Act. 

62. This Act was originally devised for the protection of the Deccan 
ryots against the money-lenders who were fast obtaining possession of 
their lands. It was not found to work smoothly and required amendment^ 
q.Ti6 although a full account of the case will be found in the summary 
of the Home Department, to which the responsibility of dealing with 
purely judicial Acts belongs, yet the history, past and future, of this 
piece of legislation is so bound up with the system of land revenue 
administration and with the question of State aid to the agricultural 
community that it will be useful in this summary to give a brief and 
comprehensive account of the whole position. 

63. Among the causeswhich have led to the widespread and increas- 
ing indebtedness of the possessors of landed interests, including in this 
term ryots in Bombay and Madras and proprietors, tenure-holders, and 
occupancy tenants in all provinces, are rigidity of collection and the con- 
ferment of right of transfer. This view was urged in the report of the 
first Deccan Commission of 1875 ; it was indicated in the report of the 
Pamine Commission in 1880 ; and has been brought forward in various 
notes submitted in the Bevenue Department, of which the most 
important was an analysis of the Bombay system written in 1884. 
In March 1887 the Secretary of State called for a report on the 
indebtedness in the Punjab. In 1888 this was submitted by Sir J. 
Lyall, who promised a further communication, which was not however 
received till August 1891, a few months before his departure. In his 
letter the evils due to transfer were strongly insisted on and immediate 
action urged. The Government of India decided that the advice of 
Sir D. Pitzpatrick should be awaited, but no further communication 
has as yet been received from the Punjab. In August 1887 Lord 
Dufferin called for a report on the condition of the rural population 
in all Proviaces. In the reply from the Central Provinces allusion was 
made to indebtedness caused by transfer, and an intention express- 
ed to report again after further enquiries. The further report was 
received at the end of 3 889, in which the evils due to transfer were 
strongly denounced by Sir A. Mackenzie, who was of opinion that the 
subject should be examined by an Imperial Commission. In August 
1889, and again in April 1890, Mr. Bradlaugh asked whether any 
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legislation was contemplated to prevent transfer in tlie Central 
Provinces. This question was answered by a promise to take np tbe 
whole subject in connection with other Provinces. 

64. In 189 1 arrangements were made to appoint a Commission to The commietion ef 
enquire into the working of the Deccan Act, and action on the Punjab 

and Central Provinces cases was deferred pending the receipt of the 
Commission’s report. That report was received in August 1892, but 
the greater part of it consisted in recommendations for the amendment 
of the Act, which being concerned with matters of purely judicial pro- 
cedure, are dealt with by the Home Department, and no distinct con- 
clusion was arrived at as to the policy of checking the transfer 
of land. In the meantime intimation was received from Burma and 
from Bengal, that steps might be necessary to prevent the free transfer 
of tenancy rights. 

65. In 1892 the report of the recent Deccan Commission was sent The Seport of the 
to the Central Provinces, and Sir A. MacDonneU had no hesitation in 

stating in his reply that “ the true remedy lies in a limitation of the 
right of transfer ” now possessed by landowners, including “ privi- 
leged classes of cultivators.” The question has since been referred for 
the consideration of Mr. Woodbum, the present Chief Commissioner. 

66. The Deccan Commission was practically confined in the scope of Scope of lU m- 
its enquiries to judicial issues connected with the working of the Act, 

but was given permission to mention any other matters which 
they might think worthy of notice outside the Act, and they took 
advantage of the reference to draw attention to the primary causes 
of indebtedness, rigidity of collection and transfer. It then became 
a question what course should be taken for the investigation of these 
questions. 

67. Lord Lansdowne recorded his opinion that an enquiry of some Proposed enquiry. 
sort was necessary, that another Commission would be intolerable in this 

age of Commissions, and that it might be advisable to depute a special 
officer to the different Local Governments for the discussion of the 
question with their most experienced officers. As it had been already 
proposed to place the present Secretary of the Bevenue Department, 

Sir E. Buck, on special duty for other reasons, the Secretary of State 
was told that, if the general arrangement was sanctioned, it was pro- 
posed to add this duty to those which would be otherwise entrusted to 
the special officer. The representation to the Secretary of State was 
made in the following terms : — 

‘^But we have a further and important motive for requiiing- at the present time 
the services of a peripatetic officer acquainted with at least the general principles 
of land revenue administration iii all the provinces When, last year, we had 
under consideration the appointment of a Commission to enquire into the woi'king 
of tbe Deccan Agriculturists^ Belief Act, we entertained great doubt whether a 
general Oommissiou should not be appointed for the investigation of the causes of 
proprietary indebtedness in other piovinces as well as in Bombay. We had le- 
ceived, as Your Lordship is aware, voluminous reports both from the Punjab 
and the Central Provinces which indicated that defects in the land levenue 
ysiem might, as we knew to be the case in the Hecean, be a primary cause 
of agricultural impoverishment. The unrestricted power of transfer which bad 
been suddenly, and it is now thought injudiciously, conferred upon landholders and 
cultivators by p^^st Administrations was among the most prominent of these defects 
and on no subject ])erhaps are more diverse opinions held. We determined, however, 
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Sanction refused. 


Lord LamdoiLiuss 
mews. 


that as a first step the Commission should be confined to the actual workings of the 
Act in Bombaj, We did not wish to create the excitement^ or to undergo the 
expense and delay, which would have been involved by a noiore extended enquiry 
until the issues connected with the Act itself had been narrowed and brought under 
consideration. 

9. The Deccan Commission in Part III of their Report have now written 
so strongly on the necessity of reforming the land revenue system that we cannot 
postpone enquiry any longer. Simultaneously, representations have come up from 
Bengal insi^ting on aceoiding greater security to the ryot, and with that object 
placing restrictions on Ins power of alienation. The question of transfer is still 
pending in the Central Provinces and in tiie Punjab. We do not believe that any 
legislation of the character of the Deccan Act, which at be^t is aimed rather at 
cure than at prevention, will satisfy either the public mind or ourselves, unless the 
transfer question atid other important issues connected with the land revenue sys- 
tem are thoroughly considered in connection with it. 

10, We should prefer not to appoint another Commission. We believe that 
an examination of the subject can best be made by the local Governments them- 
selves. At the same time it is incumbent on us to guard against the intro- 
duction of unduly divergent policies in the various provinces ; we must at least see 
that the Local (lovernments have the opportunity of ^ applying the experience of 
one province to the improvement of the systems obtaining in otheis^ ; we must obtain 
a thorough and impartial knowledge of the facts and issues ourselves ; and 
we must bring the local authorities everywhere to a positive and serious examina- 
tion of the subject. At present the questions are drifting, partly because they 
present so many practical difficulties, and partly because the Revenue officials are 
pressed with other work. What we intend now is that each local Government 
shall be invited to form a provincial committee of their most experienced Revenue 
oflSicerfa, and that our Secretary shall be deputed to act in association with the 
several provincial committees, and to co-ordinate the results of their proceedings. 
W e shall thus ensure that every issue and every opinion worth considering will be 
brought before each local Government in turn, and that the whole subject will 
come before ourselves and before Your Lordship in a complete and comprehensive 
form.^^ 

68. Shortly before Lord Lansdowne^s departure, a Lespateb. was 
received from the Secretary of State regretting his inability to sanction 
the general arrangement, and the question, therefore, of the character 
of the enquiry which should, he made still remains without decision. 
The Secretary of State made no allusion to the subject in his Despatch. 

69. Lord Lansdowne has, however, in a Minute which he has left 
on record in the Home department on the amendment of the Deccan 
Eyots Act, strongly urged, in the following words, that an enquiry 
should he instituted hy the Revenue Department at an early date : — 

I desire, however, to place on record my opinion that legislation of this 
kind will only touch the fringe of the great question of agricultural indebtedness, 
which is forcing itself upon our attention with a yearly increasing strength. It 
is, to my mind, impossible to read the mass of evidence which has come before 
us from Bombay, from the Central Provinces, from the Punjab, and even from 
parts of Bengal, without coming to the conclusion that remedies of an entirely 
different kind are indispensable if the evil is to be held in cheek. For this reason I 
should look forward with more confidence to the result of reforms of the kind which 
will, I hope, he the outcome of the inquiry to he undertaken by the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department than to the extension of the Deccan Act to other paits 
of India. These further leforms will, in my belief, fall under three great heads : 
first, the further extension of the system of advances to cultivators ; secondly, the 
introduction of a greater element of elasticity into our revenue system; thirdly, 
measures for restricting the right of land transfer. 

Volumes have been written upon these subjects, and I will not attempt to 
discuss them now. There is, I fancy, no difference of opinion as to the advantage 
of a liberal system of loans to cultivators. The transaction is a perfectly safe one 
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for the Government of India, and it is^ I presume, only owing^ to financial con- 
siderations that we have, up to the present time, not done more in this direction. 

As to the second })oiiit, I am well aware of the immense diffieultj’- of laying- 
down rules under which the Local Governments might be required to exercise 
greater iniulgenee in the matter of revenue collection. It is a comparatively eas^' 
matter to lay down the general principles as they were laid down by the Examine 
Commission. See paiagraph 167 of part 1 of their Report, which should be read 
The difficulty is to apply the principles in practice, and the Local Governments, as 
we are well aware, are ready to resent interference. The views of the Government 
of India were expiessed in the Resolution of the 12th October 1882, and if it is 
made clear that due weight must be given to these views, something will have been 
gained. A land revenue, fluctuating according to the character of the season, 
would, from our point of view, he intolerable, but there is all the difference in the 
world between such a system and that which now obtains: a system under which 
it can happen that no remission is made in a part of the country where the existence 
of scarcity has been officially proclaimed, and at a time when tlie ryots are borrow- 
ing money with which to pay their land revenue at such rates as 24 per cent. 
Remissions of revenue in consideration of real scarcity, and remissions made in 
ample time, so as to render it unnecessary fora ryot to sell his stock, or to borrow at 
usurious rates, would be all that we could, in my opinion, require. I hope that, if 
Sir Edward Buck is deputed for this purpose, he may find it possible to arrive, 
without much trouble, at an understanding with the Local Governments upon this 
most important question. The last two pages of Sir Charles Crosth waiters admir- 
able Note of November 2Bth, 1892, contain a number of wise observations upon 
tbis subject, I quite agree with him that the attempt to fix the revenue for an 
average of years, upon the theory that the exceptionally good years are set off 
against the exceptionally bad, breaks down in the case of small proprietors. It is 
idle to expect that they will save their money in good years in oi'der to meet the 
deficiencies of bad ones. 

I will not attempt in this Note to discuss the questions of restrictions upon 
land transfer. The thing is no doubt wrong from the pui'ely economical point of 
view, hut we have to deal with a serious political danger, and I see no way out of 
it but this. 

L. 

The principal Despatches, Resolutions, etc., bearing on the subject of this chap- 
ter, are : — 

Despatch No, 42, dated 4fch April 18S9, to Secretary of State. 

,, No. 62, dated 4th May from ,, „ 

,, No. 70, dated 18th October 1893, to ,, „ 

,, No. 149, dated 23rd Novr- 1893, from ,, ,, 

Resolution No. 70 — 95, dated 27th November 1893. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

lERIGAnON. 

70. Irrigation was a snbiect wMch was brought under a separate 
chapter hea di n g in the Note on Lord Ripon’s administration, in view 
of the importance which the Eamine Commissioners attached to it. 
But, except in connection with the grant of loans for the construction 
of wells dealt with in the preceding chapter, and with the progress made 
in the construction of canals, dealt with in the Public "Works Depart- 
ment Summary, there is little to record ia this note except the general 
statement that Lord Lansdowne has strongly supported the policy 
accepted by Ms predecessors. Under that policy the Agricultural 
community are exempted permanently or temporarily from any en- 
hancement of revenue on lands irrigated from works constructed by 
themselves, whether wells or canals ; while the improvement due to 
works constructed by the State is to be assessed ai /nil i atei. Thus, on 
the one hand, the people are iaduced to co-operate in the extension of 
irrigation, and, on the other, funds are more readily forthcoming for th© 
construction of canals wMch bring in, under the policy of a full assess- 
ment, a remunerative income. It has been found necessary under Lord 
Lansdowne’s administration to explain this policy to the Local Gfovem- 
ments and to require that effect should be given to it. 

71. The following table shows the areas irrigated in all provinces, 
except Bengal for wMoh figures are not available in the first and last 
years, respectively, of Lord Lansdowne’s administration : — 



1887-88 

IS91 92. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Madras 

6,234,432 

6,721,713* 

Bombay and Smd ..... 

a,4l7,^36 

3,161,183 

North- Western Provinces . , . , 

6,208,299 

7,319,087 

Oudii 

2,448,267 

2,656,248 

Punjab ....... 

6,990,682 

7,348,221 

Central Provinces ..... 

516,160 

686,269 

Lower Burma ..... 

6,042 

5,237 

Upper Burma ... ... 


546,357 

Berar ....... 

44,732 

43,816 

Coorg* . • .... 

500 

500 

Ajmere-Merwara • . . . 

69,141 

108,957 

Total (excluding Bengal) 

21,936,091 

27 592,088 


* Owing to luoie la\ curable laii s inigition was Ubb nsoittd to thin in 1887-88. 
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CnAPTER IX. 

SURVEYS. 

72. The Imperial Survey of India is divided into three main branches ingonomeinLUi 
— Trigonometrical, Topographical, and Revenue. The Trigonometrical 

Survey or Principal Triangulation which furnishes the basis for other 
Surveys would have been completed when Xiord Lansdowne arrived but 
for the annexation of Upper Burma and the acquisition of protective 
rights in the North-Western Prontier. The Topographical Smwey TopograpUeai 
has followed the Trigonometrical into both these regions. Elsewhere 
the Topographical Survey parties have been engaged in mapping the 
State forests or in making skeleton surveys as a basis for cadastral 
field- plotting for the purposes of the Revenue Survey. The great »««<■««« 
change which has taken place in the last few years, especially under 
Lord Lansdowne’s administration, in the conduct of Revenue Surreys, 
is that the field-plotting is now, as a rule, done by the village 
officials. Dxuing Lord Lansdowne’s tenure of office the Madras Gov- 
ernment which had long opposed the system has been induced to 
adopt it, and in the last year has been training several thousands of the 
village accountants. Bombay is the only Province in which the 
policy has not been fully accepted. As stated in the second chapter, 
it has been introduced into one of the most important of the 
Native States — Gwalior— entirely in consequence of Lord Lansdowne’s 
action in deputing his Revenue Secretary to confer with the Durbar of 
the State on the subject. The work done by the Imperial Survey 
Department for the five years under review has been about 60,000 
square miles of topographical work ; 20,000 square miles as a basis 
for field mapping by village officers ; and about 20,000 square mile^ 
more in whieh the field- plottings have been done by the Department 
itself, principally in Behar. 

73. In both the Bombay and Madras Presidencies the Cadastral Bombay ami 
Survey is now coming to an end. The questions which have during Lord 
Lansdowne’s Yiceroyalty attracted attention are, firstly, how the survey 
officers should be disposed of when the work is completed ; secondly, 

how the survey maps and records should be maintained and kept up 
to date. In Bombay, the first question has been disposed of by draft- 
ing three or four officers into the Imperial Department ; three more 
into the Provincial Land Records Department, and by pensioning ofi so 
many of the remainder as are not required for completing the cadastral 
programme. The maps are to be kept up by somewhat more expensive 
agency than village officials, but no steps have yet been taken to estab- 
lish a proper record-of -rights. During the last twelve months a Com- 
mittee has been convened to consider the subject. In Madras the 
surplus survey officers have been utilized on the advice of Lord 
Lansdowne’s Government in training the village officers, and the 
question has recently arisen whether they ought not to be employed 
on the cadastral survey of the permanently-settled districts, for the 
better administration of which the Madras Government has recently 
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submtited an important Tenancy Bill to tlie Government of India. 
Botb maps and records 'will henceforth he corrected and kept up to 
date hy the village officials, who are now undergoing a thorough train- 
ing in the methods of cadastral survey. A word must be said in con- 
clusion about ^ind. fortunately this Administiative Division of the 
Bombay Presidency is under an officer who thoroughly appreciates 
the advantages of the Imperial policy, and who has submitted a scheme 
for the maintenance of a sur\ey and record-of -rights in Sind in entire 
accord with the principles approved by the Government of India. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STATISTICS. 

74. One of tiie principal duties imposed on tlie Department by tbe staUttioai duUet 
Famine Commission was tbe collection and publication of agricul- 

tural and economic statistics. ConTinced of tbe administratire 
necessity of prompt, accurate, and complete statistical information, 
and impressed witb tbe imperfections of tbe existing macbinery for 
collecting it, tbe Commission recommended tbe appointment of a 
special statistical ofGlcer for eacb district. Tlds measure would, bow- 
ever, bave involved not only a serious addition to permanent expen- 
diture but an undesirable iuterference witb tbe authority and respon- 
sibility of tbe district ofioer. Nor was it necessary. In most 
provinces there already existed, as part of tbe regular revenue 
establishment subordinate to tbe district officer, a village agency 
capable, after proper trainiug, of maintaining an accurate record of tbe 
agricultural and economic circumstances of every acre of occupied land 
and of every member of tbe rural community. And, as tbe Famine 
Commissioners themselves perceived, tbe first and real measure o^ 
reform required was that tbe village agency should be re-organized and 
rendered efficient, that it should be supplied witb accurate maps and 
records to start with and trained to maintam them. It is to tbe 
accomplishment of this task that tbe Department has, as elsewhere 
explained, principally devoted its energies during tbe past twelve years* 

75. In tbe meanwhile other branches of statistical enquiry bave not information 

. A oJjatwed from these 

been neglected. The provincial Departments of Land Records have departments. 
in addition to tbe compilation of agricultural returns, developed a 
system of internal trade registration which furnishes statistics of very 
high value for administrative and commercial purposes. The various 
Scientific Departments under tbe control of tbe Revenue and Agri- 
cultural Secretariat, such as tbe Departments of Meteorology, Geology, 

Forests, and Economic Products, bave within their respective spheres 
been engaged in tbe collection and record of all facts and figures 
which bave a practical bearing on tbe promotion of agricultural 
interests and tbe development of tbe resources of tbe country. 

76. During tbe past five years tbe provincial Departments bave Stat%sttcs submitted 
under tbe direction of tbe Imperial Department annually submitted a *f 

series of valuable returns, of which tbe most important are tbe tables of returns. 
agricultural statistics, an abstract of which is presented to Parliament, 

77. Since 1887 tbe area for which they are prepared has been ex- Ma,^eSeii#o/a,*o. 
tended by nearly 100,000 square miles. The important province of 

Bengal still appears as a blank in tbe returns, but the cadastral survey 
of Bebar, commenced under Lord Lansdowne’s administration, will 
partly remove this defect 

78. In addition to tbe annual statistics the Provincial Governments 
now issue forecasts of tbe area and outturn of tbe principal crops of 
commercial importance, which are compiled and published for tbe use 
of tbe commercial public in India and in Europe. Definite rules 
bave lately been laid down for estimating and exhibiting tbe condition 
and prospects of tbe crops and, to meet the v isbes of tbe commercial 
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coBoimmity, by -wbom these reports are greatly valued, arrange- 
ments -were made in 1891-92 to include information from Native 
States in which the staples under consideration are extensively cul 
tivated. 

Outturn. 79. Arrangements have recently been made, at the instance of the 

Secretary of State, for the preparation of a further return showing 
the average outturn per acre of every important crop in the country. 

Inland Trade. 8(). The Provincial Governments also supply the Department with 

voluminous returns, annually and quarterly, of the internal trade of the 
country, showing the quantity and value of commodities exported from 
one province to another or to the seaports. 

Admnee made. HI. Considerable advance has been made under Lord Lan&downe’s 

administration in developing this branch of statistics. 

Minerau. J52. The above does not exhaust the list of the statistics which float 

up from the Provincial Governments to the Central Office. Within the 
last three years arrangements have been made for the submission of an 
annual report designed to show the mineral resources of the country, 
in which figmes of outturn are supplied for coal, iron, salt, and petro" 
leum, and general information, with rough estimates of output, for 
other minerals. 

The undigested mast. 83. Thus a vast mass of statistics — returns of mineral resources, 
figures for inland trade, estimates of crop outturns, forecasts of crop 
prospecte, and a variety of statistical information on revenue, economic, 
and agricultural subjects— flows ia monthly and annually into the Im- 
perial Office. There for the present it rests. Por directing and co-ordi- 
nating the work of subordinate offices, for devising methods of present- 
ing in the most popular and useful forms the immense quantity of 
agricultural and economic facts annually collected, for focusing and 
digesting these facts, and for studying their bearing on the adminis- 
trative problems of the day, no machinery is forthcoming. The re- 
turns received are. either republished in a manner almost mechanical 
or remain tmutilized. 

Attempts made Q4,. TMs unsatisfactorj condition of things was represented in 1890 

iotmprove the con- 

dttion of things : to the Pinance Department. 
in 1890e 

“ While the Imperial Department/^ it was said^ ^Mias been able to prosecute 
with some measure of success, through the agencies under its control, the policy 
which it laid down for its guidance in 1881, it is unable, owing to the weakness of 
the establishment at its command, to fulfil the responsibility resting upon itself of 
biinging together, reviewing, and rendering generally intelligible the extensive 
collections of rough statistics wrhich it receives from the local agencies. The clerical 
staff available for the purpose is limited to a superintendent and three assistants, 
whose time is also partially occupied with other subjects; and the great increase (nearly 
100 per cent.) during the past seven years in the correspondence of the Department 
renders it impossible to strengthen it by additions from other sections of the estab- 
lishment. At present the only strictly statistical compilations which it has been 
found possible to prepare in the Secretariat consist of a set of agricultural tables 
required by the Secretary of State for Parliament and quarterly and annual returns 
of inland trade. They are published without reviews, and constitute a very inade- 
quate fulfilment of the original programme of the Department. 

Pending the organization of the Provincial Agricultuial Depai'tments and 
the statistical machinery under their control, and pending also the establishment on a 
solid footing of the Land Record system, which, from a purely financial point of 
view, was Ihe most important of their duties,the consideration oi the statistical work 
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of the Secretariat might, it was felt, be postponed. But these objects have now 
been attained in a degree which makes it incumbent on the Imperial Department to 
take up the part in the general system which properly belongs to it. Not only should 
the whole series of current agricultural and traffic statistics be annually reviewed 
and worked up into an intelligent history of the circumstances and progress of the 
country, but old sources of information, which in their existing form are useless for 
practical purposes, should be rendered available to the Administration. In short, 
the ‘ systematic and continuous investigation of facts,’ in respect to which the 
Secretary of State requires progress to be reported, ought now to be seriously begun. 

It is impossible that this can be attempted with any prospect of success, except 
through the agency of a trained and permanent staff.” 

85. An. additional staff of moderate proportions was accordingly in issi-sa. 
applied for to cope with, the work, hut the suggestion did not eommend 

itself to the I'inance Department and the matter dropped. In 1891, 
howeyer, the Department sought the advice of Mr. Baines, then Census 
Commissioner for India, and Mr. O’ Conor, the ofllcer who issues and re" 
views the Poreign Trade and other returns issued hy the Department of 
Pinance and Commerce : and these officers after evaTni-m'ng the records 
of the Department presented a joint report which was forwarded in 
June 1892 to the Pinance Department with a request that permission 
might be given to apply to the Secretary of State for the establishment 
of a Statistical Bureau under a Statistical Reporter. The Pinance De- 
partment in replying recognised the desirability of estab lishing a bureau 
of this nature, but were for financial reasons unable to support it. 

86. Meanwhile the Secretary of State has himself recognised the The matter again 
inadequacy of the manner in which the economic information at the 

disposal of Government is presented to the public, and has in a recent 
despatch suggested the periodical appointment of a special officer for 
the preparation of a decennial ‘economic census.’ The question 
therefore of improving the present condition of the returns is once more 
under consideration. 

The principal Despatclies bearing on the subject of this chapter are : — 

Despatch No. 62, dated 4th May 1893, from Secretary of State. 

„ ,,70 „ 18th October 1&9;3, to „ „ 

„ „ 149 „ aSrd November 1893, from „ „ 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPROYEMENT. 

87. In the Resolution, with which the department opened a much 
wider signification was giren to agricnltural improrement than attaches 
to the popular acceptation of the term. It embraced measures of 
eveiy description having for their object the “ maintenance of agri- 
cultural operations at the highest attainable standard of efficiency.” 

88. To ascertain the nature of these measures it was laid down that 
the first step necessary was the organization of a machinery for the 
collection of agricultural facts, the next an analysis of the circum- 
stances and conditions of each district, the third the application of 
remedies within the reach of legislation or administrative action. 
Attempts at the direct reformation of agricultural practice were 
deliberately postponed until a safe foundation of facts and statistics 
had been secured, not only because any other course would have led to 
wasteful expenditure of public revenues, but because past experience 
had demonstrated the futility of such attempts when directed by imper- 
fect knowledge. ” It may,” it was observed in the Resolution above 
referred to, “ as time go^ on, become the duty of the Department to 
enquire how far the physical researches of the West may be beneficially 
applied to the agricultural system of this country, and to associate 
with itself in this investigation the assistance of qualified experts. 
Engineering science would be required for the construction of works of 
irrigation or of improved agricultural implements ; the science of the 
veterinary surgeon will be necessary, when the breeding or diseases of 
cattle are dealt with ; the science of forestry is called for in arboriculture 
an 3 reboisement, and science of divers kinds for the development of 
various industries. Einally, the science of agricultural chemistry will 
be demanded for the solution of many important agricxiltural pro- 
blems.” 

89. The other chapters of this Summary give evidence of the action 
which has been taken in many ways to improve indhectly the agri- 
cultural efficiency of the country, and this chapter wiU be confined to 
a notice of the more direct measures initiated during the five years 
under review. 

90. Of these, the most important has been the provision of a 
scientific staff to conduct investigations in those branches of enquiry 
which are beyond the scope of the ordinary establishments, and beyond 
the means and ability of the agricultural community to accomplish. 

91. The need for an expert to investigate the vital questions of 
soil, water, and manure and to diffuse a knowledge of the teachings 
of agricultural chemistry had from the first been foreseen, and from 
1882 to 1888 representations were made to the Secretary of State 
that the scheme of enquiry could not be completed without an 
agricultural expert “who should organize and develop a system of 
agricultural investigation in those directions in which scientific 
control was wanted.” While admitting the importance of the object 
in view, Lord Cross was not satisfied that it would be attained by the 
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measui^ proposed, and upon the advice of Sir James Caird, one of the 
members of the Famine Commission, Dr. J. Augustus Yoeloier, 
the Agricultural Chemist of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, was deputed to “ advise on the best course to be adopted in 
order to apply the teachings of agricultural chemistry and in order 
to effect improvements in Indian agriculture.” 

92. Dr. Voelcker came out on his mission in December 1889, and Dr. 'FoelcJcer^s 
after touring throughout the country submitted an abstract report of 

his conclusions and recommendations. A Conference of agricultural 
officers was held at Simla in October 1890 to discuss them, but final 
orders were postponed until the complete report should be received. 

Dr. Yoeloker urged, however, the immediate appointment of an Agri- 
cultural Chemist, and the Secretary of State eventually selected for 
this post Dr. J. W. Leather, Professor of Chemistry at the Harris 
Institute, Preston. An Assistant Chemist was engaged at the same 
time, cMefly for educational duties. 

93. The agricultural chemists arrived in the winter of 1892, but Ststeportaud 

rscom w end ati Ofu 

Dr. Yoelcker’s detailed report was not received till the middle of the 
following year — 1893. A second Conference was then convened to 
discuss the final report, and their recommendations upon it will shortly 
be communicated to Local Governments. 

94. Dr. Yoelcker laid great stress on the importance of -making Aqt \Qt\ltuTal 
agricultural instruction part of the general educational system of the * 
country, and on the necessity of extending education generally among 
the agricultural classes, in order to enable them to understand a-n d 
co-operate in measures of improvement. This subject had already been 
discussed at an Agricultural Conference held at Delhi in 1888 and was 
commended to the attention of Local Governments in a Resolution on 
education issued by the Government of India in the same year -without 
resulting in any positive action, but it is now being renewed in con- 
nection with the quinquennial review on education under issue by the 
Home Department. 

95. Lord Lansdo-wne’s Government has been the first to take Crdtle^difpase 

legislation. 

positive measures designed to lead to the protection of the cattle of the 
country against disease and murrain. Want of the necessary agency 
to give effect to legal provisions and religious prejudice against the 
slaughter of cattle had always stood in the way of legislation. In 1 866 
an Act was passed in Madras for dealing -with diseased animals, but it 
proved inoperative. In 1869 Lord Mayo’s Government appointed a 
commission on cattle plagues, but its report was followed by no imme- 
diate action. In 1884 the Punjab Government urged that the isolation 
of cattle suffering from contagious diseases sho-uld be made comp-ulsory , 
but was overruled. In 1890 a request for repressive legislation was 
made by the Government of Bombay. The Government of India, 
however, expressed the view which was subsequently accepted by the 
Bombay Government, that it would be advisable to await the further 
organization of veterinary establishments and the accumulation 
of information regarding cattle diseases which it wo-old be the duty of 
that agency to coUeot. The latest proposal for cattle-disoase legislation 
has come from Burma where the people are said to desire it, but the 
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details of the measiires proposed have not yet been submitted to the 
Guvemment of India. 

90. The policy of Lord Lansdowne has been to prepare the way for 
preventive measures. ILepressive measures are peculiarly impossible 
in a country in which infected cattle may not be slaughtered by 
their owners, and the only course remaining is to protect the cattle by 
vaccination against disease. The initiation of a protective system was 
facilitated by a movement which had already taken place for the 
establishment of a Civil Veterinary Department, of which the first 
duty was to be the encouragement of horse-breeding for military 
and other purposes. The new Department was founded in the spring 
of 1892, and a special branch of the central staff was entrusted with the 
investigation of cattle-disease. One officer has been required to collect 
through the Provincial veterinary officers all available facts and statis- 
tics r^arding each disease that prevails in India. 

97. Another officer, one of the leading workers in bacteriological 
science in Europe, has been employed in the study of vaccines. The 
latter began work in Poona where the climate was found unfavourable, 
and a new locality has recently been selected for his laboratory in the 
North.West Himalayas. Hinderpest, which is believed to cause the 
death of over a million of cattle yearly, is the disease for which a vaccine 
is most required, and will be the primary subject of investigation in 
view of the fact that vaccine experiments are impossible in Europe 
where, unlike India, infected cattle must be immediately slaughtered. 

98. In the meanwhEe important steps have been taken to promote 
horse-breeding. Hitherto the Government had been content to provide 
and maiutain at State cost 300 stallions imported from Europe. Dnder 
the new arrangements these are supplemented by stallions (generally 
Arabs) purchased in the country through the agency of the officers of 
the Veterinary Department, and paid for as well as maintained by local 
boards and leading proprietors of land. An important Despatch on 
the subject was addressed to the Secretary of State by Lord Lansdowne 
arid his CouncE on the 21st October 1891. 

99. Among minor questions of agricultural improvement which 
have recently come under consideration are fuel and fodder reserves, 
protection of insectivorous birds, enquiry into agricultural insect pests, 
promotion of fruit culture, and development of the wine industry in 
K ashmir and sEk industry in Bengal. 


The piinoipal Despatches, Resolutions, etc., bearing on the subject of this 
t^hapter are .— 


1 

{ 

{ 


Despatch No. 104, dated 10th December 18SS, from the Secietary of 
State. 

Despatch No. 6, dated 1st June 1889, to the Secietary of State. 

„ „ 21, „ 18th Feb. 1891, to „ „ „ „ 

Resolution No. 24—21, dated 22nd June 1893. 

Despatch No. 80, dated 21st October 1891, to the Secretary of State. 
Circular No. 18— 54, „ 25th May 1892. 

„ „ 41—47, „ 27th October 1893. 

,, „ 21 — 113, „ 1st June 1893. 

)» n 1 — ^3, „ 8th February 1892. 

Despatch No, 65, dated 27th September 1893, to the Secietary of State. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

EMIGRATION 

100 The value of emigration in relieving and redistributing the 

^ ^ ^ GoiermnenC po’n tf 

excess population of this country has always been appreciated by the 
Government. The part which has been taken by the State is not 
confined to the encouragement of emigration, but is extended to the 
control of the treatment of labourers who have emigrated and to their 
protection from ill-usage. 

101. Emigration proceeds to the West Indies, to Natal, the Mau- 
ritius and Eiji and to the countries or islands in the vicinity of India, 
oiz., Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and the provinces of Burma and 
Assam, which two provinces may in regard to emigration he considered 
to lie outside India proper. 

102. The important measures taken under Lord Lansdowne’s ad- 
ministration have been the deputation of an officer to enquire into the 
condition of the coolies in the West Indies ; an attempt to open up the 
lands of Upper Burma to labour from India , negotiations -ndth the 
Borneo Company for emigration to that island and with the Dutch 
authorities for emigration to them possessions in the Eastern Seas ; the 
amendment of the Straits Settlements Emigration Law ; the deputation 
of an officer to Reunion to arrange for the renewal of emigration to that 
Colony, to which in common with other Erench Colonies emigration 
had been prohibited by Lord Lansdowne’s predecessors ; and, finally, 
the revision of the law regulating emigration to Assam. 

103. The deputation of the officer. Dr. Comins, to the West Indies frt.it 

was followed by a report, in which it was shown that the coolie is on 

the whole well treated in each of the four principal colonies, 

Demerara, Trinidad, Jamaica, and St. Lucia. Recommendations were, 
however, made for the improvement of the laws regulating emigration, 
and these were recently forwarded to the Secretary of State with the 
views of the Government of India. 

101. The condition of the emigrant has been similarly safeguarded othor 
in the colonies of Mauritius and Natal, where the coolie population is ** 
one of considerable magnitude. The Mauritius was visited in 1893 by 
the special officer deputed to Reunion, whose report is stiU awaited, and 
in Natal an efiort of the white population to extend the term of coolie 
indenture from 6 to 10 years and to prevent the settlement of the 
coolies after completion of the term of original indenture was success- 
fully resisted by the Indian Government. There are some further points 
under discussion with the Natal authorities which will be considered in 
consultation with delegates now expected at Calcutta. 

105. The interests of the coolies need, however, to be far more 
strictly watched in Eoreign than in British Colonies 

106. At present no emigration to Erench Colonies is allowed : that F,ent. 7 , 
to Cayenne was stopped by the Indian Government in 1877, that to 
Martinique and Guadeloupe in 1888, and that to Reunion in 1882. 

The inconvenience to the Colonies has been in some cases considerable, 
and Lord Lansdowne’s Government have considered carefully the strong 
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representations wMcli liave been made by the Prencb Government 
on the subject. In tbe case of Martinique and Guadelonpe the oppor- 
tunity of Dr. Comins’ visit to tbe West Indies in 1891 -was taken to 
reconsider tbe decision of 1888, but witb tbe result that tbe Govern" 
ment of India determined to adhere to tbe prohibition in force. Tbe 
same decision has recently been arrived at in regard to Cayenne. In 
tbe case of R^imion, it "was considered advisable to depute an officer 
to tbe island, and Mr. Muir-Mackenzie, late Under-Secretary in this 
Department, was chosen for tbe task. His report was received in 
November 1893, and has been referred to tbe Governments of Bengal 
and Madras for advice, but tbe Government of India have expressed 
a provisional opinion that immigration should be permitted, subject 
to tbe acceptance by tbe Prencb Government of certain stringent 
conditions, to which tbe Colonial Government has already assented, 
and which will secure for tbe labourer, among other advantages, a 
shorter term of indenture and full freedom to settle on completion of 
term of Ms service. 

107. Unlike tbe Trench, tbe Dutch have always treated Indian emi- 
grants in a proper manner, and in Surinam tbe condition of tbe coolies 
was discovered by Dr. Comins, who visited tbe Colcny iu 1891, to be satis- 
factory. He found himself able indeed to recommend further conces- 
sions to tbe Colonial authorities than either tbe British Consul or tbe 
Government of India thought prudent to support. Having considerable 
confidence in tbe treatment accorded by tbe Dutch to their coolies, and 
observing the enormous field for emigration afforded by tbe Dutch 
Colonies in tbe East, tbe Government of India entered into negotiations 
in 1888 witb tbe Dutch authorities for opening emigration to tbe 
Netherlands East Indies on terms particularly favourable to the 
Colonists. Delegates from Java came to Calcutta. A Convention was 
drawn up, but in consequence partly of a change of Government in 
HoUand and partly of tbe objection raised to tbe appointment, on 
wMcb tbe Gcvemment of India insisted, of an Indian Officer as 
Protector of Immigrants, tbe negotiations fell through. 

108. There has been correspondence during Lord Lansdowne’s term 
of office as to the possibility of emigration to Sarawak, to Zanzibar, to 
tbe territories of tbe British East Africa Company and to the Niger Coast 
Protectorate, as well as to tbe less promismg fields of Brazil and Gua- 
temala, but so far -with no result. In North Borneo tbe Gevemment 
advanced in 1891 as far as to issue a proclamation containing regula- 
tions for tbe protection of Indian immigrants, but they have since failed 
to appoint an Immigration Agent and have thus blocked tbe commence- 
ment of emigration. Similarly in Queensland an Enabling Act was 
drafted, but a change of ministry in tbe Colony rendered it abortive, 
while in South Australia an Act for the regulation of coolie labour in 
tbe Northern Territory was actually passed, but fell flat owing to diffi- 
culties raised by the Colony as to the pay of a Protector. 

309 Progress in emigration to tbe Straits Settlements has been 
more satisfactory. During Lord Lansdowne’s tenure, the Straits Immi- 
gration Ordinance has been amended, mainly in favour of the coolies, 
and emigration has been legalized to se^ eral of the protected States. 
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The Straits emigration is already free from the restrictions imposed by 
the Tnr^ia.n Colonial Emigration Act, being controlled entirely by ordi- 
nances passed in the Colony itself, and it is hoped that before long 
it may be found possible to place the Straits Settlements on the same 
footing in every way as Ceylon and Burma in the matter of emi- 
gration. 

110. Emigration to Ceylon has for some time been left entirely to cesio» 
private management. 

111. The steps taken during Lord Dullerin's Viceroyalty to 
encourage permanent emigration to Burma have not so far led to any 
very marked results, but a considerable amount of unassisted emigration, 
both of a permanent and of a temporary character, is in course of 
develoj)ment. The nximber of emigrants proceeding yearly for temporary 
employment to Burma from Bengal and Madras is between 100,000 
and 200,000. 

112. The large emigration to the Assam tea gardens is regulated by 
an Act passed in 1882. The provisions of the Act rest on the principle 
that, as the coolies are engaged at some expense from a considerable dis- 
tance, the employer is entitled to bind them by a penal contract for a 
term of years, but is, in return for this, compelled to make special 
arrangements under Government inspection for their health and 
comfort. The emigrants were recruited in four ways : — 

(i) Through contractors, who collect emigrants by means of 

licensed recruiters, and were required to register them 
in the districts of recruitment. 

(ii) Through “ Garden-sirdars ” or servants of the planter. 

The recruits of Garden-sirdars were examined, registered, 
and put under contract in the district of recruitment. 

(iii) Through specially licensed “local agents ” of the employer 

in the districts of recruitment. 

(iv) On a system of “ free emigration,” recruits found their own 

way to Assam and were engaged in the province by the 
planters. 

113. The object of the Act of 1882 was to encourage the second class oheot of Act i f 
of emigration in preference to the first, and the fourth in preference to 

either, the idea being that as communications improved the contracts 
might in time be left to the operation of the ordinary law. At the same 
time the interests of the planters were safeguarded by increasing the 
term of the penal contracts under the Act from 3 to 6 years. 

134. Lord Harrington, while allowing the Act to have its course, lu uorkmg and 
objected to the extension of the term of contract, and asked for a report 
on the working of the Act after three years’ experience. Special reports 
were accordingly submitted by the Local Governments of Bengal and 
Assam in 1880 and again in 1891 . The subjects chiefly discussed in these 
reports wore (1) the mortality on tea gardens, (2) the abuses connected 
with recruitment, and (3) the system of penal contracts. These and 
other subjects were very fully discussed during 1891 and 1892, and 
early in 1893 an Act (No. VII of 1893) was passed for the amend- 
ment of Act I of 1882. of which the main features were the introduc- 
tion of sanitary measures ; and of measures for restricting kidnapping 
and similar malpractices ; the abolition of compulsory registration in 
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districts of recruitment ; and the reduction of the term of contract from 
five to four rears The Secretary of State has since raised an objection 
to the fixing of the term of conti act at four years and suggested the 
amendment of the new Act accordingly. The Government of India 
has, however, objected to so early a revision of the amended Act and 
has proposed that it be given a trial until 1895, at the end of which year 
the Secretary of State reqiiires a report to be submitted. 

115 . Emigration under Government supervision for the reclamation 
of waste land and the relief of congested tracts, has, as a rule, been car- 
ried on on a petty scale only and with indifferent success. The large 
Canal schemes in the Punjab have, however, opened up considerable 
tracts of waste : more especially on the Sidhnai Canal on which emi- 
gration was started in 188fi : the Sohag and Para Canals on which it 
was started in 1887 : and the Chenab Canal on which it was started 
in 1892. 

The piineij al De’-patches bearing on the subject of this chapter aro : — 
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GHIAPTER Xni. 

ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND ECONOMIC PRODUCTS- 
I . — Arts and Manufactures. 

116. It was represented by tbe Pamine Commission, in tbeir 
Report of 3 880, that the distress occasioned by failure of crops was much 
aggravated by the fact that so large a proportion of the population was 
dependant on agriculture for its subsistence, and that any legitimate 
action of Government for the encouragement of a diversity of occupa- 
tions would tend to lessen the evil. 

117. The efforts of this Department have been almost entirely in the » orjj done. 
direction of making known to the general public the industrial resources 

of India. It is understood that the most legitimate form of encouraging 
the development of industrial occupations and counteracting the influ- 
ence which European imports have in withdrawing from native artizans 
their natural form of work, is to take every opportunity of investigating 
and making known to the general public, both in and outside India, the 
openings that exist for trade in the native products and manufactures 
of the country. This is the policy which the department has, during 
the last five years, consistently followed. It has systematized the exhibi- 
tion of artware and manufactures in museums and has fostered enquiry 
into the art industries of the people. It has collected together and 
published all the existing information on the economic products of 
India, and has arranged for the continuous investigation of the 
country’s resources. It has encouraged, so far as financial conditions 
will permit, the exposition of the samples of arts and natural products 
in foreign and local exhibitions, in Imperial and Provincial museums, 
and in the new Imperial Institute. It has also provided for the pub- 
lication of a quarterly Journal of Indian Art and Industries. 

118. A Conference of the Principals of Schools of Art has recently Eneauragement of 
been convened under the orders of Lord Lansdowne’s Government, at ’’ *' 

Lahore, where a Provincial exhibition was opened on the 1st J anuary last, 

for the purpose of drawing up a program m e for the further encourage- 
ment of Indian art and for the extension of drawing as part of the 
educational system of the country. 

119 They were required to consider a despatch received fiom the Abohuon of Art 
Secretary of State in the Home Department suggesting the abolition of 
schools of art as State institutions. The report of the Conference had 
not been received at the time of Lord Lansdowne’s departure. 

II. — JEJconomic Products. 

120. In the Despatch of 1881, which confirmed the establishment of worh done the 
a separate Department of Revenue and Agriculture, the Secretary of 
State pointed out the importance of collecting and publishing inform- 
ation regarding the economic resources of India ; but it was found impos- 
sible to do much in this direction until 1884, when a special ofGicer was 
attached to the Department for the purpose of collecting products for 
the Calcutta International Exhibition of that year. The catalogue 
of these ooUeotions revealed their imperfect character, and in 1887, the 
Secretary of State agreed to the permanent establishment of the post of 
"Reporter on Economic Products.” The first duty assigned to the 
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Reporter, Dr. Watt, "wastlie compilation of a Dictionary.of th.e Economic 
Products of India, and this -work he brought to a successful conclu- 
sion in 1893, while on two years’ leave. 

121. The ofhcer who officiated for him has been required to make 
further investigations on subjects in respect to whicbi Dr. Watt’s com- 
pilation had shown that information was imperfect : he has been em- 
ployed in collecting illustrative specimens for Museums and the Im- 
perial Institute : he has issued the “ Agricultural Ledger Series ” and 
the “ Agricultural Lesson Sheets ” to which reference is made in chapter 
XI: and he has prepared * Handbooks ’ to the Imperial Institute col- 
lections, by which the public are provided with the fullest information 
on each of the more important products in a cheap and easy form. 
sotamcai Swttg, 122. The Botauioal Survey of India, though not directly connected 
with other than purely scientific objects, may be mentioned in this place. 
Dp to 1890, the Botanical officers employed in the several provinces 
worked independently, and were under no central direction. In pur- 
suance of recommendations made by the Director of the Royal Gar- 
dens at Xew, a Botanical Survey of India was constituted in 1891. 
The country was divided, for purposes of botanical exploration, into 
four charges, which were allotted to the Superintendent, Royal 
Botanic Gmrdens, Howrah ; the Government Botanist, Madras ; the 
Principal, College of Science, Poona ; and the Director, Botanical 
Survey, Northern India, respectively. The general direction of the 
Survey was confided to the Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens 
at Howrah, the principal repository of botanical specimens and 
information in India, who holds the designation of Director of the 
Botanical Survey of India and works in close consultation with the 
Kew authorities. These measures have been taken entirely under Lord 
Lansdowne’s administration. 


III. — ^Exposition in Exhibitions, Museums^ and the Imperial 

Institute. 


Foreign 


Government parit- 
ctpatton %n them^ 


Anttverp FxTixhxtton^ 


Fxliihition* %n 
Jndta* 


123. The commercial public in India is so small and the expenses 
entailed by State exhibits so great that as a rule the Government of 
India do not take part in Exhibitions outside the country unless they 
are strictly international and afford a likely opening to branches of 
Indian trade. 

124. During the last five years the Indian Government have taken 
part in two Exhibitions only, vtz., at Chicago and Antwerp. In view of 
the small amount of trade between India and America, it was determined 
to confine State patronage of exhibits at Chicago to three classes — 
Artware, Tea, and Timbers. A subvention of RIO, 000 was granted to 
Messrs. Tellery, a private firm, for the representation of Indian art- 
ware, and aU subsequent arrangements were left in their hands. A 
contribution of R40,000 was given to the India Tea Association for a 
tea room. The forest products were collected by Government officers 
at an expense of R 9,000. 

126. A small subsidy has been granted for the establishment of a 
cigar and coffee room at the Antwerp exhibition of 1894. 

126, Within India itself, local Exhibitions have been held from 
time to time ; but the first important Exhibition was that held at 
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Calcutta, iu 1883-84. An ExMbitiou has been opened recently at 
Labore, but it is being arranged for entirely by tbe Provincial authori- 
ties. 

127. There is an Imperial Muse'un in Calcutta called ^tbe Indian Maaemns 
Museum and there are Provincial Museums at Xuckno-w, Lahore, 

Nagpur, Bombay, and Madras. 

128. The Indian Museum is aTiUstwHcb was constituted by Act Indian 
XVII of 1866, and of which tbe constitution was subsequently amended 

by Act XXTT of 1876. In ] 887 tbe law of the Trust underwent 
further modification to allow of tbe transfer to the Museum, at the 
instance of this Department, of the Economic and Art collections 
belonging to the G-overnmenc of Beng-il. By Act IV of 1887 the 
number of Trustees was increased, and they were empowered to assume 
the custody and administration of collections which do not form part 
of the original Trust. Under the operation of this Act the Govern- 
ment of Bengal has recently built an annexe to the Museum for the 
accommodation of the Art and Economic collections which have been 
made in recent years chiefly by the Eievenue Department. These have 
now been constituted national coUeotions and placed under the control 
of the Trustees. 

129. The Imperial Institute was founded in 1886 in commemora- imperial huhute. 
tion of the Jubilee of Her Majesty’s reign. Its objects, to quote the words 

of the Organizing Committee, are “ to illustrate the great commercial 
and industrial resources of the Colonies and India, and to spread a 
knowledge of their progress and social condition.” Very liberal contri- 
butions towards this memorial were made by the Indian peoples and 
chiefs, the subscriptions amounting to 616,00,000, or more than a 
fourth of the subscriptions from all sources. 

130. The Institute comprises a distinct Indian section, and fifteen Section. 
Indian representatives sit in the governing body. As the current 

income of the Institute is at present unable to meet the whole ex- 
penses, it is temporarily supplemented by grants from Indian revenues 
which, including tlie cost of collections made in this country, amount 
to about 619,000 a year. 

131 . Having regard to the large share taken by India in the founda- Anai^sutof pro- 
tion of the institution. His Excellency’s Government have naturally 

been desirous that it should prove of practical benefit to the country, and 
have steadily borne this purpose in mind in guiding the organization 
of the Indian section. The Government of India have now en- 
deavoured to make use of the Institute for the promotion of T-ndiau 
interests by urging the governing body to distribute information re- 
garding Indian products and to procure the assistance of specialists in 
each branch of trade in England or Europe in making trials and 
analyses which cannot be made in India of any Indian products that 
may be insufficiently known to the commercial community and these 
are numerous. This policy has within the last year been carried into 
practical effect by the Institute authorities. 

Tbe Pi-incipal Resolutions issued iu eonneetion with this chapter are 
Resolution No. 6151, dated 26th February 1891. 

Resolution No. 84 — 43, dated 20th July 1892. 
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C5HAPTEE, XrV. 

ARCHAIOLOGY. 

^^thramsietcf 132 . The aichsBological work undertakeii hy the State is of three 
kinds, viz . — 

(i) Survey, or the continuous exploration and description of 

objects of archseological interest ; 

(ii) Conservation, or the record and protection of objects worthy 

of being preserved ; and 

(iii) Epigraphy, or the methodical collection and publication 

of ancient inscriptions. 

(i^ Sitrvey. 

The Arohaoiogieal 133. The Systematic survey of Indian archaeology was commenced 

a«r«<y Department, gQ years ago, and the arrangements concluded during Lord 

Lansdowne’s term of of&ce may be said to mark the beginning of its 
end. Archaeological researches, which had previously been carried out 
by societies and individuals, aided from time to time by liberal contribu- 
tions from the Court of Directors, were placed by Lord Canning in 
1862 under the organized control of an Archaeological Department, 
superintended by Colonel (afterwards Sir Alexander) Cimningham. 
With a short interval in 1866 — 1870, Sir A. Cunningham directed the 
Department till his retirement in 1885, and the results of his investi- 
gations were published in a well-known series of reports. 

Past reeearchee. 134. Sir A. Ounningham’s researches Were coufined to Xorthem 

India. In Bombay a separate survey was started in 1873 under Dr. 
Burgess, who published the results of his explorations in a series of 
“ Western India Archaeological Survey Beports,” and in 1881 the 
archaeological work of the Madras Presidency was also placed unde^ 
Dr. Burgess. 

Changes si ties Sir A. 135. On General Cunningham’s retirement in 1885, the work in 

* Northern India was divided among several separate survey parties work- 
ing under the general control of Dr. Burgess : but the arrangement was 
made for five years only, and when Dr. Burgess retired in 1889, the 
opportunity was taken to reorganize the Department. It was felt that 
the archaeological survey of the most important and interesting regions 
had — so far as can be the case with any such work — been completed, 
and that it was now necessary only to gather up the results. Dr. Burgess, 
therefore, entered into an agreement by which he undertook, in return 
for a fixed scale of payment, to publish from England the information 
collected by the various surveys during his term of ofSlce : the 

archaeological staff was, from the 1st October 1890, reduced to three 
parties working in Western, Southern, and Northern India, respectively. 

Cessation of State 136. Thesc parties have, in addition to their short anmigl records of 

progress, prepared some special reports on particular matters of interest* 
but none of these have as yet been published. The sanction to the 
appointments in Northern India expires in October 1896, and thg 
Secretary of State has expressed a wish that the direct connection of 
the State with the work of Archseological Survey should throughout 
India cease from the end of that year. The q^uestion remains what 
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action should be taken in regard to the nnsurreyed portions of the 
Empire. 

(ii) Conservation. 

137. Efforts were made from 1867 onwards to obtain lists of obieots Preparation of nsfs 

^ ^ ^ of monttmerds. 

of Arcliaeological interest mth a view to their conservation : and from 
1880 to 1883 a special officer was appointed as Curator of Ancient 
Monuments. In 1883, however, it was determined that the work of 
preservation should be entrusted to the Local Governments, and orders 
were issued which prescribed the preparation of lists on a uniform plan. 

138. The preparation of these lists has been held by the Government Progrese. 
of Tu8ifl. to be the necessary preliminary for the actual work of conser- 
vation, and efforts have been made during Lord Lansdowne’s term of 

office to hasten their completion. Considerable progress has been 
made, and arrangements have been set on foot by which the lists 
should be finished within a short period of years. With their com- 
pletion the work of conservation will devolve entirely on the Depart- 
ment of Public Works. 

(iii) Epigraphy. 

139. The collection of epigraphioal matter was for a long time Collection. 
entirely in the hands of private persons, but, after the establishment of 

the archseological survey, the attention of the Surveyors working under 
Government was attracted to the record of inscriptions which were met 
with in the course of the survey. In 1886 local Governments were 
asked to assist the Surveyors in preparing lists of existing inscriptions. 

140. The aid of Government has, however, been mainly given by PMtcation. 
assisting the publication of inscriptions already discovered. Two 
volumes of the “ Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum ” have been issued by 

the Government, one prepared by General Cunningham, containing the 
Asoka Inscriptions, and one prepared by Mr. Eleet, containing the 
inscriptions of the early Gupta Bangs. Prom 1888 a q^uarterly publica- 
tion entitled the “ Epigraphia Itidica ” was issued by Government under 
the editorship of Dr. Eurgess, and this publication is now about to be 
completed. The work will be hereafter continued through the agency 
of the Indian Antiquary, a private Journal, subsidized by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose. 

141. An Epigraphist to the Government of India was appointed in Posto/Bpisrap’iui. 
1883, but retired in a few years to take up the editorship of the Anti- 
quary. In 1886, Dr. Hultzsch was made Epigraphist for the Madras 
Presidency for a term of three years. On the reorganization of the 

Imperial Department in 1890 Dr. Hultzsch’s services were extended for 
a further period of three years, and his duties were shortly afterwards 
enlarged so as to embrace the publication of inscriptions from the 
whole of India, and under recent arrangements that officer now edits 
the Epigraphioal Supplement to the Indian Antiquary. 


142. Other steps taken by Government during the last five years Mxeeeiianeoue. 
for the encouragement of archseological research have been the purchase 
in 1892 for a sum of R6,000 of a valuable collection of Gupta Coins for 
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the Indian Musenm frono. Mr. RiTett-Carnac : the publication, at the 
expen'se of the Bengal Government, by Dr. BCoernle, of the Sanskrit 
Manuscript, discovered, by lieutenant Bower in Mingai : the issue in 
a ^ I echnical Ait Series ’* of replicas of the best specimens of antique 
carving and ornamentation : the collection at the Indian Museum of 
all negatives of photographs repre'^euting objects of archaeological 
interest and the conomencement of a complete catalogue of them. 


The principal Ciroxiiars and Despatches bearing on the subject of this chapter 
are : — 


Circular No 24? — 4»-2, dated 28th March 1889. 

Despatch No. 95, dated 21st Dectniber 1892, to the Secretary of State. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

MINERALS AND GEOIOLICAL SURVEY 

143. Of tlie economic resoixrces of the country to which allusion ne Oeoiogicai 
was made in Chapter XIII, the most important in many respects are the i>epartmeta 
minerals. Eor the investigation of these the Government has already 
a trained machinery to hand in the shape of a Geological Suryey 
Department. The chief measure taken under Lord Lansdowne in the 
administration of the Department has been to direct its energies into 
a more practical channel. Hitherto the Geological iSurvey had been 
on a purely scientific basis. Its researches were fast leading it into 
distant regions. The new policy commenced by Lord Dufferin has 
been definitely laid down by Lord Lansdowne’ s Government in the 
rules for the recruitment of the service which were issued in March 
1893. Although, in order to preserve continuity in scientific enquiry 
two-thirds of the executive officers of the Department will he retained 
for scientific work, the remainder, including two specialists, who may 
he engaged for limited periods, will he made available for practical 
investigations. 

144 The extent to which the Geological Department has promoted p> actical Inv^estiga'- 
practical iuvest^ation during the last five years has been con- 
siderahle. The coal resources of the country have been specially 
iuvestigated by officers of the Geological Department at Eeb and 
Mohpani in the Central Provinces, at Kahmpong and Daltonganj 
in Bengal, in Hazara and the Salt Range in the Punjab, in Balu- 
chistan, iu the Khasia, Jaiutia, and Garo Hills in Assam, and at 
Mergui and Ohindwin in Burma ; improvements in workmg have been 
suggested, the outturn of new fields has been estimated, the character 
of the seams has been discovered, and in more than one case the 
reports of the Geological Officers have led to useful action on the part of 
Government or private capitalists. Similarly, borings have been made 
for petroleum in various parts of the Baluchistan Agency, and, though 
these have not met with marked success, it is expected that oil will be 
found in repaying quantities at Sukkur, where the Department is 
organising a final experiment : the oil of the Shirani Hills was also ex- 
amined and found good in quality, though deficient in quantity ; while 
at Tenangyaung in Upper Burma the Department was most useful in 
advising as to the arrangements for the demarcation and lease of the 
valuable wells there situated. Special enquiries have also been con- 
ducted in Madras into the iron ores of the Salem and Elamul dis- 
tricts, the corundum of Salem, the steatite of Karnul, and the gold of 
Anantapur, Bellary, and Ouddapah. The copper ores of Sikkim and 
the tin resources of Tenasserim have also been carefully examined by 
the Department, and general enquiries have been set on foot under 
Geological Officers as to the mineral resources of the Rewa State. 

146. Concurrently with the investigations of the State Department, coneessions. 
there has been a marked development of enterprize on the part of the 
public at large. Of the concessions granted by Government in the last 
few years, the most important are those in Manbhum to the Bengal Iron 
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and Steel Company (lb90); in Chanda Cherla (Central Provinces) and 
Bhadrachalam (Madras; to the Godavery Coal Company ; in Upper 
Chindwin (Upper Burma) to the Burma Coal Syndicate (1891) and 
in Shweho (Upper Burma) to the Burma Coal Company (1892) ; in 
Tenangyaung and Mihbu (Upper Burma) to the Burma Oil Company 

several separate syndicates (1892) ; in Lakhimpur (Assam) to 
the Assam Oil Syndicate (1892 1 ; and in Mergui (Tenasserim) to Captain 
Menzell for tin (1893). A concession was also made by the Secretary 
of State in 1889 to the Burma Ruby Mines Company, under which they 
were permitted to mine for rubies over an extensive area in Upper 
Burma, on payment of an annual rent of four lakhs of rupees : the 
returns have not, however, met expectation, and the payment of rent 
has now been for some time in arrears. 

116. The increasing number of applications for leave to explore, 
prospect, or mine haviag led to the submission of an inconvenient 
number of references to the Imperial Government and to the Secretary 
of State — a procedure which involved much unnecessary and vexatious 
delay to the applicants themselves — it was thought expedient that 
general rules should be laid down under which the majority of cases could 
be disposed of by Local Governments. Draft rules were issued 
with this object in March 1891, and a revised draft was, in June 
1893, submitted for the approval of the Secretary of State. The object 
of the rules is threefold, viz., (1) to del^ate to Local Governments the 
power to grant licenses and leases, (2) to fix within certain limits the 
conditions of the grants so far as regards the area to which each grant 
applies, and the rates of royalty and dead-rent demandable, and (3) to 
maintain such supervision as may prevent purely speculative transfers 
of grants from the hands of the lessees to those of a public company^ 
This last consideration has been introduced largely on account of the 
unfortunate gold-mining speculations of 1890-91, and is considered 
necessary to protect the development of Indian resources from the 
scandals which have accompanied the exploitation of minin g schemes 
in other countries as well as in India. 

147. The Secretary of State has simultaneously prepared lules in- 
dicating under what restrictions the Government of India is itself 
empowered to grant concessions without reference to the India Office, 
and these lules <is finally revised, after correspondence with Lord 
Lansdowne s Grovemment, weie leceived with a despatch No. 46, dated 
12th Octob3r lo93 


Mintng legislation 1 18 No greater evidence perhaps can be brought forward of the 
strides with which Indian mining industry is advancing than the jealous 
interest which it has excited in England. As early as 1890 the Secre* 
tary of State consulted this Government as to the necessity for legis- 
lation in India for the purpose of providing due inspection of mines 
and regulating the employment of women and children therein. 
Lord Cross, in 1891, further suggested the complete prohibition of the 
employment of women and children in underground •mim‘-ng and the 
prohibition of the employment of children under twelve in mining of 
any kind. After full consideration the Government of India, in 
1892, replied that in view of the facts that gang-labour in this country 
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involved families working together, that the mining operations were 
conducted as a rule above ground, and that accidents were extremely few 
there was no immediate caU for legislation. They recommended, how- 
ever, the appointment of an Inspector of Mines, and an Inspector 
appointed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State has recently arrived in 
India. It is hoped that under his advice such steps may be taken as 
may be necessary to prevent the degradation of the mining operatives 
and to preclude, as far as possible, the occurrence of accidents. 


149. Meanwhile the progress of scientific exploration has not been p> ogress ( 
arrested during the five years under review. The Central Himalayan 
survey proceeded and was made the subject of a report by Mr. Griesbach, 
one of the ofideers of the Geological Department. The interest aroused 
in Austria by this work m its bearings on the comparative study of the 
Himalayan and Alpine Mas culminated in a proposal from the Vienna 
Academy of Sciences to depute Dr. Diener under a contribution from the 
Boue Dund to collect, with the assistance of the Survey, an illustrative 
series of fossils. The Government of Lord Lansdowne accorded a ready and 
liberal co operation, and a Central Himalayan Expedition was organised 
by the Survey, the collections resulting from which were sent to Vienna, 
where they are being studied and described by eminent palaeontolo- 
gists for publication in the Palceontologin Indiaa. On the ISTorth-West 
Erontier and in Afghanistan, the opportunity was taken of the Miranzai 
and Black Mountain Expeditions, and of Mr. Griesbach’s deputation 
with the Amir in 1888-89, to extend the knowledge of the geology arirj 
geography of those regions. In Baluchistan, where the geology was 
only known by traverses along protected routes, a more detailed 
sequence of operations has been instituted over broader areas of the pre- 
vailing cretaceo'tertiary rocks of Mari and Sind-Pishin, and again in the 
Shirani hills flanking the Sulaiman range; where passage beds between 
the cretaceous and eocene, similar to those already observed in peninsular 
India, have been met with. Benewed investigation in connection with 
the Imperial Institute, on the iron and corundum resources of Salem 
and Coimbatore in Madras, has opened up a wide and even economically 
promising field of petrological research among the vast tract of crystal- 
line rocks, the few specimens from which already stored in museum 
collections at home had been the basis of the very first detailed micros- 
copical work on the crystalline rocks of Ceylon and Salem by a 
distinguished Erenoh petrologist, M. Al. Lacroix. In Burma, some 
progress has been made with the proper geological survey of the country 
towards the northern and eastern frontiers. On the eastern side of the 


country the extension northwards of the palseozoio belt of forma- 
tions, previously known through the old work of the Survey in Lower 
Burma, is indicated by the occurrence of lower palaeozoics to the east 
of Mandalay and their presumed representatives north of Bhamo. 
Corroborative evidence of the carboniferous age of the strange cavern- 
ous limestones of Tenasserim and Moulmein has also been secured in 
a fair collection of characteristic fossils from the great Tenasserim river 
valley to the east of Mergui. An important correction was made in 
the geology of the Arracan Toma, disproving the assumed occurrence 
of a Massic belt in that range. 
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150, The periodical puhlLcations of the Department are (1) the 
Itecords, -which carry on the history of current research, (2) the 
Memoirs, a series of monographs to which have been added during the 
last five years descriptions of “ The Geology of the Central Himalaya,” 
“ The Physical Gteology of the Suh-Himalayaof Gaxhwal and Kumaon,” 
and The Geology of Southern Malabar,” as well as an Index by Mr. 
W. Theobald of the first 20 volumes of the series, (3) the Falcsonfologia 
hidica, a quarto publication giving plates and descriptions of the organic 
remains discovered from time to time : of this also a full index has been 
recently prepared by Mr. Theobald, and three new Pasciculi have issued, 
viz.. Parts I and II, Volume IV, of "Waagen’s “ Salt Range Fossils,” 
and an account by W. T. Gregory of the Echinoidea of Outch. 

151. During the five years under re viewa new edition has also been 
issued of the Manual of the Geology of India, originally compiled by 
Messrs. Medlicott and Blanford ; a large geological map has been 
made on a scale of 32 miles to the inch, as well as a smaller map 
indicatiog coal areas ; and a handbook on Iron and contributions for 
similar handbooks on Mica and Steatite have been prepared for the 
Imperial Institute. 


The principal Despatches, Resolutions, etc., bearing on the subject o£ this 
chapter are : — 

Resolution No. 8-74, dated Sth March 1898. 

Despatch No. 11, dated 10th February 1892, to the Secretary o£ State. 

„ „ 63, dated 4th August 1892, from the ,, „ 

„ „ 67, dated 28rd „ 1892, to the „ ,, 

,, „ 85, dated 13th June 1893, „ 

„ „ 45, dated 9th May 1889, from the „ 

„ „ 27, dated 17th „ 1898, to the „ ,, 

„ „ 59, dated Srd July 1890, from the ,, 

Circular No. 1124 — 25-2, dated 29th May 1891. 

Despatch No. 81, dated 5th October 1892, to the Secretary of State. 

„ „ 6, dated 19th January 1898, from the ,, „ 

„ „ 46, dated I2th October „ „ „ „ 
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CHAPTEE; XVI. 

METEOROLOGY. 

162 . In 18 74 the investigation of the Meteorology of India was made Organization and 
the duty of an Imperial Department, under the Directorship of 
late Mr. H. E. Blanford. Its researches and publications have now 
a recognized place iu the scientific world, and its practical value for 
administrative purposes was fully appreciated by the Eamine Commis- 
sioners of 1880. 

153. Most of the reporting stations of the Department are spread ^^vorting stations. 
over T-n<lia, and Burma, but some of them are located beyond the 
frontiers and along the shores of the Persian Q-ulf, Arabian Sea, 
and Bay of Bengal. They are divided into four classes according 
to the character of the observations recorded, and controlled and super- 
vised under the general direction of the Meteorological Beporter to the 
Government of India by provincial officers, usually of the Medical or 
Educational Department, who, in the case of the larger proviuces, 
receive an allowance for the extra duty. Besides the regidar observa- 
tories there are over 2,000 stations maintained by Local Governments 
at which rainfall is recorded ; these are generally under officers of the 
Land Bevenue establishments. Information regarding the character 
and extent of snowfall in the Himalayas is also collected from officials 
and others resident iu that region, while the meteorology of the Indian 
seas is investigated with the assistance of the observations recorded 
by the commanders of vessels by which they are regularly traversed. 

164. The Imperial Department publishes a daily weather report fP'eather 
illustrated by a chart, also weeHy and monthly discussions of current 
observations. Similar reports are published by the provincial offices for 

the local areas ■under them, and the daily chart, which was formerly 
confined to Bombay and Calcutta, has in 1893 been introduced also in 
Madras. Of late years the Imperial Meteorological Office has also 
attempted an annual forecast of the character of the south-west or 
summer monsoon, the publication of which is always looked for by the 
public with considerable interest. The more scientific results of meteo- 
rological investigations are published in Memoirs or Monographs of 
which the most important is a handbook of the cyclonic storms 
of the Bay of Bengal recently published for the use of seamen. 

165. Xot the least valuable section of the practical work of the Storm and Jlood 
Department is its system of giving warnings of the approach and pro- 

gress of storms to the principal Indian ports. This service is performed 
for the Bay of Bengal by the Meteorological Beporter to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, and for the ports on the "West Coast by the Central 
Office. Elood warnings are also given to officers of the Public Works 
Department in charge of irrigation works, and weather warnings to 
military expeditions in the field. 

: 66 During the past five years the organization of the Department Progress of m 
has been carefully perfected by the present Beporter, who succeeded 
Mr. Blanford in 1887, and the economy and efficiency with which its 
administration is conducted was acknowledged by the Einance Commis- 
sion of 1889. Within this period the number of observatories has 
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increased from 165 to 197 ; a common iionr lias been prescribed for tbe 
taJcing of observations ; tbe remtmeration of tbe subordinate observing 
staff revised and made to depend partly on results, and an extensive and 
strict system of inspection instituted. Tbe record of rainfall at provin- 
cial rain-guage stations bas been systematized ; tbe supply of informa- 
tion regarding Himalayan snoTvfall made more complete , tbe system of 
storm and flood warnings developed and an impetus given to tbe study of 
marine meteorology by tbe pubbcation of daily charts and reports of 
tbe weatber throughout tbe Indian sea areas. Various other reforms 
have also been introduced with a view to extend and improve the 
accuracy of obsen ations, to utilize to the utmost tbe grants assigned 
from public funds for tbe maintenance of tbe Department, and to 
increase its practical usefulness. 

157. In addition to its purely meteorological work, tbe Department 
carries out actinometric observations, and under a reorganization of tbe 
Madras Astronomical Observatory, recently sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, it will in future be in administrative control of that institu- 
tion, as well as of a Solar Physics Observatory which is to be establish- 
ed in tbe Palni Hills of tbe Southern Presidency and wbeie all classes 
of ALstronomical and Solar observations now taken in various parts of 
India will eventually be concentrated. 


The pnncipal Despatches bearing on the snbiect of this chapter aie • — 

Despatch No. 6S, dated 20th August 1891, from the Secretaiy of State. 
„ „ 87, dated 20th June 1898, to ,, ,, „ 

„ ,, 117, dated 81st August 1893, fiom „ „ „ 


f 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

poatsr CONSERVANCY 

158. Previous to the iatroduotion of British rule the forests were Ong^nof Forf*f 

Consei mttcy 

considered of little or n.o account. The cases in which they were pro- 
tected from injury were few, and the object generally was the 
preservation of game or of sacred groves. Over the great mass of the 
country every one used the forest for his own personal req'uirements- 
The woods were ravaged by fire still more than by the axe. Pastoral 
tribes, with vast herds of cattle, roamed at will, destroying the tree- 
growth wherever they went, and no thought was given to the future 
requirements of the country in forest-produce. The advent of more 
settled government under the British did not check the prevailing 
destruction, but, on the contrary, served considerably to increase it. 

Immense quantities of timber were required for public works, while 
the opening out of roads and railways, the growth of public security 
and general wealth, and the consequent spread of cultivation, all 
tended to diminish the area of the forests and increase the intensity 
of the demands made on them. Local requirements were overlooked 
Gradually, however, the degree in which interests of the local 
communities were concerned in forest maintenance and good man- 
agement was recognized. Sporadic efforts, made from time to 
tiTYipij proved ineffectual, and it became at length apparent that 
a special organization was required to cope with a question of such 
magnitude and far-reaching results. For this purpose the Forest 
Department was started. As an Imperial organization it may be 
assumed to have commenced its work in 1865, when the first Indian 
Forest Act was passed. Since then the Department has steadily 
extended its sphere of work, and developed in a conservative manner 
the forest wealth committed to its charge, the broad policy being to 
place all kinds of forest-produce within easy reach of the people, and 
to Tnaintam in perpetuity, so far as it is possible to do so, an area of 
forest in each locality sufficient for the present and prospective require- 
ments of the country and especially of the agricultural classes. 

159. Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty has not seen the acquisition of seee«.f de< eiopmeuu 
vast forests such as resulted from the annexation of Upper Burma, but 

his term of office has been coincident with a marked and steady increase 
in the constitution of permanently-settled forest estates, and it is in 
this direction that the progress of forest administration, und^ 
sting circumstances, can best be gauged. During the past five 
years, also, the necessity of recording the rights of the State, 
as weU as those of the people, in or over forest-produce, on a more 
strictly legal basis than had previously in many instances beep done, 
has become apparent, while experience has shown that the constitution 
of forests on any other basis, except as a preliminary to their speedy 
settlement as permanent State reserves, is usually open to grave 
objection. The forest-policy of Lord Lansdowne’s Government has been 
broadly to determine what area of forest or waste land in each district 
or locality is necessary to meet in perpetuity the requirements of the 
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people in timber, fodder, or other produce, and to provide as soon as 
possible for the strictly legal settlement and proper demarcation of 
this area as reserved forest. 

160, The total area of forest at the close of 1^88 was 101,000 square 
nules, and during the past five years this area has been increased by 
26,000 square nules or more than six times the area of the State forests 
in France. Of the total area of 127,000 square miles under administra- 
tion at the commencement of 1894, 67,000 square miles comprised 
permanently settled properties known as reserved forests, over which 
rights have been settled and recorded. The remaining 60,000 square 
miles under Government management represent forests the proprietary 
and other rights in which have still to be defined in accordance with the 
forest law. 

161. Experience having indicated certain deficiencies in the Tudia-n 
and Burma Forest Acts, they were amended in 1890, mainly in order 
to provide for the exercise by the State of a greater degree of control 
over all forest-produce wheresoever obtained, and to regulate the prac- 
tices of shifting cultivation and the compounding of forest offences. 
At the same time the Upper Burma Forest Eegulation was modified, as 
was also in the following year the Berar Forest Law. Of other legisla- 
tion, the most important measure was the passing, in 1891, of a Forest 
Eegulation for Assam, where the Indian Forest Act had previously 
been in force. Special forest laws were also enacted for Baluchistan, 
Ajmere-Merwara, and the district of Hazara in the Punjab. The period 
1890 to 1893 was, therefore, one of exceptional activity, eight legisla- 
tive measures having been adopted during these four years. 

Harm orga*itau<m. 162. The pTOgress made in improving the organization of the State 
forests, though necessarily somewhat slow, has not been unsatisfactory. 
In a country like India, containing vast forests where sylvicultural 
management is a modem institution, the development of which is 
intimately connected with the oustonas and economy of the people, the 
first and by far the most important step towards the realization of a 
scientific scheme of management is the survey and legal settlement 
of those areas which it is intended to maintain permanently as 
forest. As mentioned previously, the advance made in the constitution 
of State reserves under the provisions of the law has been exceptionally 
great during the last five years, while the survey of the forests has also 
actively proceeded. Parties of the Imperial Survey Department have 
been engaged in mapping the forests in Madras, Burma, the Punjab, 
and the Central and Lower Provinces of Bengal. The Forest Survey 
Branch has surveyed, cheaply and efficiently, iu more special connection 
with the preparation of working-plans, large areas in the Pxmjab, Oudh, 
Berar, the Central Provinces, Assam, and Burma. Under a system re- 
cently introduced, both the nature of the soil and of the forest growing 
upon it are recorded on the maps when this is desired, and the information 
thus afforded win, it is anticipated, prove a valuable aid in the organi- 
zation of forest-working. The preparation of regular working-plans has 
been actively proceeded with in some provinces, such as Lower Burma 
and Bengal. In others progress has been delayed, either through an 
insufficiency of officers or by reason of the extra work involved in forest 
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demarcation and settlement. But the importance of maintaining and 
increasing the outturn of forest-produce from the more valuable areas 
and of providing in a methodical manner for the satisfaction of the 
rights of the people and the requirements of the agricultural com- 
munity, is being yearly better understood. 

163. During the five years ending with 1893, a very large increase Frotedion and 
occurred in the number of breaches of the forest rules brought to light 

and in the number of punishments awarded. This increase is the natural 
result of the great extension in the area of forest controlled by Govern- 
ment and brought under the operation of the forest laws, and is also 
accounted for by closer supervision and greater vigilance on the part of 
the protective staff. Three-fourths of the offences detected are of a 
sufficiently trivial nature to permit of their being compounded, and, 
as regards offences prosecuted before the Courts, the high proportion of 
convictions obtained previous to 1889 has been since increased. 

164. It is, however, by the institution of special measures for the Protection agaimt 
prevention or suppression of fire that the future of the Indian forests'^ 

must in the main be safeguarded. Expenditure under this head, suc- 
cessfully directed towards insurance, is immensely profitable. During 
Lord Lansdowne’s term of office a notable advance has been made, the 
areas over which protection was extended having increased from 
about 5J2,000 to 30,000 square miles, at an annual cost of lakhs 
only, or 1^ per cent, on the gross forest revenue realised. 

165. Although the reproduction of tree-growth and the extension Expenditure. 
of forests by artificial means can have no very material effect in 
improving the vast areas managed by the State, yet valuable experience 

is yearly acquired in this direction, and in Burma teak-planting will 
eventually prove an exceedingly profitable investment. Expenditure, 
however, in the direction of opening up the forests by lines of commu- 
nication and export is usually more immediately profitable than money 
invested in other direct works of improvement ; because in India 
the cost of transporting forest-produce is high and generally represents 
the greater part of the price paid by the consumer. During Lord 
Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty this subject has received special consideration 
in various localities, such as Berar and the North-Western Provinces, 
where large sums have been profitably invested in constructing forest 
roads. Over all India the total expenditure under this head, which 
amounts to only about 2 per cent, on the gross annual revenue, might 
advantageously be increased. 

166. The quantity of forest-produce annually yielded by the forests and woiUng. 
has largely increased during the five years to which this chapter 

refers. During the financial year 1891-92, 167 million cubic feet of 
timber and fuel, and minor products (including bamboos) to the value 
of million rupees, were removed from the forests. The quantity of 
timber and fuel so extracted is equivalent to 1,600 cubic feet per square 
mile of forest -under Government management. The enormous supplies 
of produce at present utilized represent, however, but a fraction of what 
may be expected hereafter, when, by the opening out of the remoter 
forests by railways and roads, and by more complete systems of 
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worMng, it will become possible to more fully reap tbe actual aunual 
production- In connection witb tbe more extended utilization of the 
forests both in India and abroad, the issue of a series of cheap 
handbooks, edited by the Beporter on Economic Products, containing 
useful ioformation on various raw forest products, has recently been 
started, and opportunities for enquiry and research in the same direction 
are also afforded at the Imperial Institute in London 

167. The average annual receipts, during Lord Lansdowne’s tenTure 
of office, have been 157 lakhs, as against 116 and 92 lakhs during the 
respective Viceroyalties of Lords Dufferin and Eipon. And it must be 
remembered that these figures take no account of the enormous value of 
the produce given away free to right-holders and others. The excep- 
tional expansion in the forest-revenues during the past five years is no 
doubt partly due to the working of the newly acquired teak-bearing 
tracts in Upper Burma, but it must, in the main, be ascribed to a 
perfectly normal development of forest exploitation in almost every 
province. On the other hand, the income recorded as forest-revenue 
must be discounted by the \ ery material amount of revenue which 
would have been in any case realized from the rental of forest larida 
for grazing and agricultural purposes. 

168. An important measure of forest administration during Lord 
Lansdowne’s Vioeroyalty has been the reorganization of the superior 
controlling staff of the Eorest Department, which had been under 
consideration since 1886. The scheme followed the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Service Commission in the constitution of 
cadres of Upper and Lower Control, corresponding to the division 
of the services into Imperial and Provincial. Under the reorga- 
nization various amendments in the superior staff have been effected, 
and provision has been made for a regular cadre on which officers 
of Lower Control, recruited in India, may rise to be Extra-Deputy 
Conservators on a graded scale of pay equivalent to two-thirds of 
the salaries of Deputy Conservators of Upper Control. Excluding 
temporary establishments, the Eorest Service in the three Presidencies 
now consists of 18 Conservators, 174 Deputy and Assistant Conserva- 
tors, 86 Extra-Assistants, 281 Bangers, and 8,335 Eoresters and 
Guards, together with a clerical staff, costing in all E33,33,600 per 
annum. Proposals for reorganizing the executive and protective 
establishments, involving a considerable increase in the strength of 
these staffs, which are at present much undermanned, were carefully 
matured and submitted by Lord Lansdowne’s Government to the 
Secretary of State, who, though not dissenting from them, has, on 
financial considerations, advised their postponement. 

169. The course of training in the Eorest Branch of Cooper’s TUn 
College has been extended from two to three years in order to admit 
of the practical training of the students on the Continent. Within 
the last five years, also, the scope of work and constitution of the 
Imperial Eorest School at Dehra Dun, which is resorted to 
from the British provinces as well as from Native States and Ceylon, 
has been extended and improved, the curriculum of studies and 
examinations being controlled by an independent visiting body. 
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Lastly, diuiiig Lord Lansdowne’s Viceroyalty an arrangement has 
been introduced by which Indian Lorest Officers are afforded facilities, 
when on leave, for studying the progri^ made in forest administration 
in Europe. 

The principal Ciroulais, etc., beaiing on the subject of this chapter are . — 
/Circular No 17 — 105, dated 16th July 1891 
1 „ „ 18 P, dated 29th July 1891. 

„ ,, 22 F , dated 25th July 1892 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

FISHERIES. 

170. The subject of legislating for the protection of fresK'-water 
fishes was opened with an enquiry made so long ago as 1809 by Hr. P. 
Hay, of the Madras Medical Service, who had been placed on special 
duty for that purpose. This was followed by a Resolution issued in, 
October 1871 on Hr. Hay’s report for the North-Western Provinces, 
in which he recommended a Eisheries Act. 

171. Briefly, the action taken by the several provinces was as follows. 
In 1876 a Eisheries Act was passed for Burma. In 1880, the Punjab 
Government submitted a draft Act and Rules. In 1881, the Bombay 
Government submitted a Bill for the preservation of game and fish. 
In 1883, the Government of Madras submitted a draft Eishery Bill. 
In 1869, the North-Western Provinces Government submitted recom- 
mendations made by the Commissioner of Kumaon for preserving fisb 
in the North-Western Himalayas, and the same year. a short Act was 
passed in Bengal for the protection of private flsheries. Meanwhile, 
the Government of India issued a Circular placing the mf ormation 
obtained up to date before Local Governments, with a view to the dis- 
cussion of the subject at a Conference held at Helhi in 1888. 

172. The proceedings of the Conference were circulated and the opi- 
nions of Local Governments obtained. The Bengal Act of 1889, for the 
prevention of poaching in private waters, was followed in 1892 by an 
Act passed by the Madras Government for the protection of game and 
fish in the Nilgiris. EinaJly in October 1893 a Bill was introduced 
into the Imperial Legislative Council for the purpose of empowering 
Local Governments to undertake measures for protecting fish in both 
public and private waters. The Secretary of State has in a Hespatch 
received just before Lord Lansdowne’s departure intimated thac he 
will not communicate his opinion on the Bill until he has had the 
opinions of Local Governments before him. 

173. The right of Government to control sea-water fishing has been 
the subject of legislation in Burma only, and that right has, recently, 
in the case of the Mergui Pearl Eisheries, been ruled by the Indian 
Law Ofidcers to extend only to the limit of three miles from the shore 
of the mainland or an island, except in bays, gulfs, and estuaries inter 
fauces ierrce. The question has, however, been referred to the English 
Law Officers for further opinion. Meantime, the pearl fisheries in 
Mergui and the Andamans have begun to attraot attention from 
capitalists, and the services of an expert have been obtained from the 
Government of Queensland for the examination of the oyster beds 
in Mergui, with a view to the initiation of proper arrangements for 
their future development. 
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OHAPTEE XIX. 

INYENTIOSS AND DESIGNS. 

174. There is not much to he said in this chapter except that the 
present Patent Act, introduced in 1888, has worked better than that pre- 
viously in force ; that the number of patents annually dealt with has 
risen from about 450 to 650 in five years ; that the income now amounts 
to nearly B 16, 000; that there is every prospect of a rapid increase ; 
that just before Lord Lansdowne’s departure the executive control of 
the Office was, for the convenience of the public, transferred from the 
Survey Department to the Imperial Librarian whose office is under the 
same roof as the Patents Museum ; and, finally, that a proposal made by . 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce in England to provide by regis- 
tration in London for protection of Inventions in India and in British 
Colonies was, with the concurrence of the chief mercantile bodies of 
this country, disapproved, mainly on the ground that the English 
Patents Office would not be competent to examine questions involving 
knowledge of economic and agricultural methods pertaining to this 
country. 

The following Despatch bears on the subject of this chapter : — 

No. 54, dated 21st July 1891, to the Secretary of State. 
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CHAPTEU XX. 

I/BGISIjATIVE measdees. 

176. GHie following Acts and Regulations de alin g with, mattera 
withm the cognizance of the Department of Revenue and Agriculture 
were passed hy the Governor General in Council under 24 and 25 Viet., 

O. 67, and 33 Viet., O. 3, respectively, during the years 1889 to 1893 : — 

1889. 

1. IX. of 1889 . — An Act to authorise the imposition of a Pat- 
wari-rate in the North-’Westem Provinces and Oudh, and mate certain 
pirovisions respecting Kaniingos and Patwaris in those provinces. 

2. A.ct XVI of 1889. — An Act to amend the Central Provinces 
Dand Revenue Act, 1881, and the Central Provinces Docal Self-Govem- 
ment Act, 1883. 

3. .Act XVII of 1889 . — An Act to amend the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act, 1883. 

4. Regulation 1 of 1889 . — ^Regulation to declare and amend the 
law relating to the collection of revenue in Coorg. 

6. Regulation II of 1889 . — Regulation to amend the Ajssam 
Dand and Revenue Regulation, 1886. 

6. Regulation III of 1889 . — Upper Burma Dand and Revenue 
Regulation. 

1890. 

7. Xet I of 1890 . — An Act to mate better provision for recover- 
ing certain public demands. 

8. Xct V of 1890 . — An Act to amend the Indian Porest Act, 1878, 
and the Burma Porest Act, 1881. 

9. Xct XV I II of 1890 . — An Act to amend the Indian Pmigra- 
tion Act, XXI of 1883. 

10. Regulation V of 1890 . — A regulation to declare the law 
relating to Porests in British Baluchistan and amend the British Balu- 
chistan Daws and Civil Justice Regulations, 1890. 

11. Regulation VIII of 1890 . — Upper Burma Porest Regulation 
(amending Upper Burma Porest Regulation, 3 887). 

12. Baluchistan Agency Porest Daw, 1890 (published by Poreign 
Department) . 

1891. 

13. Xot XXII of 1891 , — An Act to extend the Inland Emigration 
Act, 1882. 

14. Regulation III of 1891 . — A Regulation to provide for the com- 
mutation of the rights, if any, corresponding to the Jhum, tippera, 
gurkati, Bxidi pani-sikka assets of certain permanently settled estates 
in the district of Sylhet. 

15. Regulation V of 1891 . — A Regulation to amend the Upper 
Burma Ruby Regulation, 1887. 

16. Regulation VII of 1891 . — ARegulation to amend the lawrelat- 
ing to forests, forest produce, and the duty leviable on timber in Aasam. 

17. Berar Porest Daw, 1886, Amendment Daw, 1891 (published by 
the Poreign Department) . 
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1892. 

18. JLct IV of 1892 . — Ajx Act to amend the Bengal Court of 
Wards Act, 1879. 

19. .dot A" of 1892. — An Act to provide for the levy of a rate on 
private estates under the management of the Gfovemment to meet the 
cost of supervision and management. 

20. Regulation I of 1892 . — ^A Begulation for affording the aid of 
Government in the preservation of woodlands and grazing grounds, 
not being State forests, in Ajmir and Merwara. 

1893. 

21. Act III of 1893 . — An Act to provide for the grant of Special 
Tenancies in certain Government lands in the Pimjah. 

22. Act VII of 1893 . — ^An Act to amend the Tnla-Tid Emigration 
Act I of 1882. 

23. Regulation. — Ooorg Village Cess Regulation. 

24. Regulation VI of 1893 . — A Regulation to provide for the 
preservation and management of Eorests in the District of Hazara. 

176. The following draft legislative measures have also been imder 
consideration, hut have not yet heen passed into law : — 

1. A Bill to amend the Band Acquisition Act X of 1870. 

2. A Bill for the protection of fishes in rivers and other inland 

waters. 

177. The undermentioned Enactments and Bills of Local Jjegislative 
Councils have received His Excellency’s approval in the Revenue and 
Agricultural Department for the period under review : — 

1. Act VI (^Bo. O.) of 18^8 . — ^An Act to provide for the Revenue 
Administration of Estates held hy certain superior landholders in the 
districts of Ahmedahad, Kaira, Broach, and the Ranch Mahals, and to 
limit the further operation of Bombay Act "VT of 1862. 

2. Act I {R. O.) of 1889 . — An Act to provide for the sanitation 
of emigrants during their passage through Bengal to the labour districts 
in Assam. 

3. Act III G.) of 1890 . — An Act to amend the Madras 

Local Boards Act, 1881, and the Madras Rent Recovery Act, 1865. 

4. Act III {Bo. C.) of 1890 . — An Act to amend the Matadars 
Act, "VI of 1887. 

6. Act I (^B. C.) of 1891 . — An Act to amend the Public 
Demands Recovery Act, 1880. 

6. Act IV {JSIad. O.) of 1893 . — An Act for the levy of a cess 
towards the remuneration of village officers and for other purposes 
connected with the discharge of their duties. 

7. Madras Proprietary Estates "Village Service Bill. 

8. Bill to provide for the conduct of business by the Board of 
Revenue, Madras. 

9. Bill for facnitating enquiries into matters connected with the 
administration of the Revenue and into the conduct of Public Servants 
in Madras. 
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